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Therefore, if I know not the meaning of the Voice, I shflll b« unto 

him that speaketh a barfoarian, and he that qieaketh shall be a barbarian 
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BRIEF SKETCH, &c. 



There is nothing, perhaps, which more re- 
markably, and it scarcely need be added, more 
gloriously characterizes the present er^ than 
that desire of diffusing religious information 
which so remarkably prevails. With a view to 
this object, translations of the Scriptures have 
been multiplied abroad, and increased circu- 
lation has been given to the Words of Life at 
home 'y and yet, is it not a melancholy singula- 
rity, a most affecting anomaly, that "while our 
efforts in this truly interesting cause have 
been directed to almost every other part of 
the world, we should have so entirely over- 
looked that part of the population of this country 
which u$es exclusively the Irish tongue, or is at 
least incapable of receiving moral or religious in- 
struction through any other medium ; a people 
so nearly connected with us, living as it were 
at our very dooiSi breathing the same air, and 
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governed by tRe same laws? It may indeed be 
said, that public attention has but recently been 
directed to the peculiar situation of this class 
of the community ; and of those more active- 
ly engaged in the dissemination of the Scrip- 
tures, that few have been so situated as to be ca- 
pable of ascertaining their spiritual wants. It 
might therefore be expected, that, in order to 
obtain a hearty co-operation on their behalf, 
nothing more would be necessary than simply 
to state the vast proportion of the people so 
circumstanced ; and that a general and ardent 
desire would at once be excited among all who 
appreciate the advantages of religion, to put 
into their hands the Holy Scriptures,, and 
to enable them to read, in their vernacular 
tongue, the Words of Life. Unfortunately, 
however, experience does not here keep pace 
with expectation ; and some^ even of those who 
are warm advocates for giving the widest pos- 
sible extension to the principles of Christianity, 
have questioned the expediency of employing 
the Irisli language for that purpose. As this 
reluctance on the pait of such men must arise 
from a want of full information, or of just views 
upon the subject, it will be necessary to enter 
inta the question more fully, to meet objections,, 
to propose arguments, and to bring forward 
facts. It may not, however, be uninteresting 
£rst to take a short view of what has 
already been done in this respect.. 



Judging from what was the practice in the 
earlier ages of Christianity, we might naturally 
imagine that the Irish, after their conversion 
from Paganism, would not long remain with- 
out a version of the Scriptures in their own 
tongue ; and what in a manner confirms this 
supposition, is the statement of the venera- 
ble Bede, who informs us, that in his time 
(that is, little more than 200 years after the 
period usually assigned for the introduction of 
Christianity into this island) the Bible was 
read in Great Britain in five dialects then 
vulgarly used, those of the Angles, the Britons, 
the Scots, the Picts and the Latins.* The 
close connexion which prevailed between Ire- 
land and the country now called Scotland, 
makes it highly probable that the version used 
by the natives of North Britain, was also in use 
among those of this island. The little inter- 
course too between the Irish Church and that 
of Rome, whose interference and controul the 
former so long resisted, renders it unlikely 
that the services were performed at that period 
in the Latin tongue. "But no traces of the 
version which, according to Bede, did exist 
in that tongue, now remain, either in Scotland 
or Ireland. Thus we find Bishop Carsuel com- 



* Bede^ Hist. Ecclee. Lib. 1. ^ap. 1. p. 41. foL Cantab* 
1722. 



plaining, in the year 1566-7, that the Gael of 
Scotland and Ireland had not the Holy Bible 
printed in Gaelic it and though this complaint 
refers more immediately to the want of a 
printed copy in Gaelic, yet from the context 
we may fairly infer, that he was unacquainted 
with the existence of any version in that tongue* 
either in print or in manuscript- 
Richard Fitzrauf, or Fitzralph, a man singu- 
larly enlightened, and bold in declaring against 
the corruptions of the Church in his day, was 
the first person on record known to possess a 
version of any part of the Scriptures in Irish. 
He was born at Dundalk, and educated in the 
University of Oxford, of which he was Chan- 
cellor in the year 1333. He was first made 
Dean, or according to some. Archdeacon of 
Litchfield ; afterwards, in the year 1 347, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh.* According to the infor- 
mation of Bale, he concealed a version of the 
New Testament, prpbabjy made by himself, in 
a certain wall of his church, with the following 
note at the end : " When this book is found, 
truth will be revealed to the world ; or, Christ 
will shqrtly appear. '*t 

:|: See Epistle dedicatory of the << Confession of Faith and 
Prayer-book, Ac:* by Bishop Carsewell or Carsuel, printed 
m the Year 1566-7. 

* Ware, de Scriptoribus Hibemias, lib. I. p. 69. quarto, 
Lond. lo39. 

f Balaeus, Script. Brit. 14. Centurie. Centuria decinna 
quarta. p. 246. fol. Bas. 1559. 



About 1 530, one hundred and sevetity yenrs 
after his death,* the copy of the New Testa- 
ment above-mentioned was found, on repairing 
the church at Armagh. 

The reformed Religion having been introdu- 
ced into Ireland about the year 1551, the 5th 
of Edward VI., the necessary consequence 
was the ordering the Common Prayer to be 
read in English in the churches. On the ac- 
cession of Queen Elizabeth, the Liturgy, which 
had been prohibited during the reign of her 
predecessor, was restored, and English Bibles 
were sent over to be distributed gratis. 

The vast majority of the people, however, 
not understanding English, were no way bene- 

Fox, in his Martyrology, as quoted by Usher, says, that 
he himself had seen ancient copies of this version in £ng«> 
land ; and that persons who might be relied on informed him, 
that fragments of such books existed every where in Ireland, 
yide Fox's Acts and Monuments, London, 1596, p. 381- 
Usser. Hist. Dogm. p. 156. quarto, Lond 1695. 

* He died in 1 360, at Avignon, whither he had been cited 
in 1357, to appear before the Pope and Cardinals in consis- 
tory, to answer for opinions maintained by him in opp&sition 
to the sentiments which prevailed in his days relative to 
voluntary mendicity. His bones are reported to have been 
brought over to Dundalk about the year J 370, by Stephen 
de Valle, Bishop, first of Limerick, afterwards of Meatb, 
where he was well known, as Wate informs us, under the title 
of St. Richard of Dundall^. And ^'so great were his virtues, and 
so many the miracles ascribed to him, that,'' notwithstanding 
the controversy in which he liad been engaged, and which 
was left undecided at the time of his death, ^ Boniface IX., by 
diploma, ordered these miracles to be exapodned into."— Ware, 
de Script. Hib. lib. 1. p. 71. 



fited by these regulations. The Irish Parlia- 
ment therefore, at the same time that it marked 
its preference of an Irish Liturgy, yet conceiv- 
ing that the delay of printing, and the general 
ignorance of the Irish letter, would form ob- 
jections to it, recommended to the Queen, that 
wherever the minister did not understand Eng- 
lish, the Liturgy might be read in Latint ; there 
l)eing no alternative between this and the per- 
forming of the service in English, a language of 
which the minijjter understood neither the 
meaning nor the pronunciation. 

The advantage, however, of employing their 
^wn language as a medium for conveying re- 
ligious knowledge to the native Irish, we have 
reason to believe was not altogether disregard- 
ed, since we find that in the year 1571, the 
13th of Elizabeth, about eleven years after the 
passing of the above-mentioned act, a fount 
of Irish types, provided by the Queen at her 
own charge, " in hope that God in mercy 
would raise up some to translate the New Tes- 
tament into their mother tongue," was sent 
over to Nicholas Walsh, Chancellor, and John 
Kearney, Treasurer of St. Patrick's, Dublin ; 
and it was ordered that the prayers of the 
church should be printed in tlje Irish language 
and character ; and tht^t a church should be set 
apart in the chief town of every diocese, where 
tbey were to be read, and a sermon preached 

f See Appendix A. 
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to the common people in their own language ^ 
which, as Richardson informs us, was at- 
tended with the desired success. Many of 
the clergy and laity, eminent for rank and 
piety, heartily joined in this work. Among 
others, the Lord Deputy himself. Sir Henry 
Sidney, strongly recommended to the Queen, 
in his letter of the 28th April, 1576, to pro- 
vide ministers capable of instructing the peo- 
ple, through the medium of their own language^ 
in those parts of the country where it prevailed.* 
Such also was the advice of no less a man 
than the great Lord Bacon. In a paper of his» 
entitled, considerations touching the Queen's 
service in Ireland, addressed to Mr. Secretary 
Cecil, A. D. 1601, he thus observes; ** But 
there would go hand in hand with this some 
course of advancing Religion indeed, where the 
people is capable thereof ; as the sending over 
some good preachers, especially of that sort, 
which are vehement and zealous preachers, 
and not scholastical, to be resident in princi- 
pal towns ; endowing them with some stipend 
put of her Majesty's revenues, as her Majes- 
ty hath most religiously and graciously done 
in Lancashire ; and the recontinuing and re- 
plenishing the College begun in Dublin^ the 
placing of good men to be Bishops in the 
Sees there, and the taking care of the versions^ 
of Bibles and Catechisms, and other books of 

^ See Appendix B.. 
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instructions ifito the Irish Language ; and the 
h'ke religious courses, both for the honour of 
God, and for the avoiding of scandal and insatis- 
faction here, by the shew of toleration of Re- 
ligion in some parts there/** 

Mr. Kearney composed a Catechism in Irish, 
which was the first book printed in that cha- 
racter.t Nicholas Walsh, after his promo- 
tion to the See of Ossory, began the translation 
of the New Testament, but was barbarously 
murdered in his own house while engaged upon 
it. Mr. Kearney, and Nehemias Dotinellan, 
Archbishop of Tuam, then undertook the wotk, 
but died, leaving it still unfinished.t It now 
devolved upon William Daniel or 0*Donel, 
Archbishop of Tuam,ll by whom it was cpmple- 

♦ Works of Lord Bacon, vol. 4. p. 552. Fol. London 1740. 

f This must be understood with limitation to Ireland, as it 
is uncertain whether tlie Irish Liturgy tor the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, composed by Mr. Carsewell, first Bishop 
of the Isles, and afterwards Bishop of Argyll, was in tlie 
Irish character, as also where it was printed. — Ames. Vol, iii. 
p. 1524. 

J Such is the natural inference from the words of Arch- 
bishop Daniel, in the dedication of his translation of the New 
Testament to King James. Ware, however, speaks of a 
•translation of the same made by Mr. Kearney, which was ex- 
tant in manuscript in his time. — Ware de Script. Hib. p. 86. 

II He was one of the three first Scholars of Trinity 
College, Dublin, nominated by the charter^ one of the first 
elected Fellows of that House, and the first or second who 
commenced Doctor of Divinity in that University. Ware 
informs us, that be was a proficient in Hebrew, and 



ted, and published in the year 1602, the province 
of Gonnaught and Sir William Usher, Clerk of 
the'Gouncil, defraying the expense of this first 
edition.t After this the same pious and learned 
prelate translated the Book of Common Prayer 
into Irish, which was printed at his own expense, 
by J. Frampton, A. D. 1608-9, with a dedication 
to the Lord Deputy .t 

How favourable King James himself was 
to this line of proceeding, we learn from thie 
King's letter in behalf of all the prelates and 
clergy of the kingdom qf Ireland, datjed 26th 
February, 17*^. Jac. I. addressed to thjB Lord 
Deputy and Chancellor, and all other thiji 
King's officers and ministers whom it shall 
concern. In this letter, after noticing the dan- 
gers to which the people were exposed, for 
want of ministers capable of speaking to them 
in their o\yn language, after expressing his 
concern and surprise that this evil had not yet- 
been remedied, the College of Dublin having 

c 

** was indeed a man of distinguished learning." Harrises 
Ware. voL i. p. 616. fol. Dublin, 1739. 

f This translation was made from tlie original Greek, << to 
jirhich/' says Archbishop Daniel in his dedication to king 
James L << I tied myself as of duty I ought." 

j: History of the attempts that have been made to convert 
the Natives of Ireland &c. by Rev. J« Richardson, Rector of 
Anna, alicis Belturbet, and Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of 
Ormond. and to the Lord Bishop of Clogher^ p. 14, 15^ 8vo^ 
London, 1712, 
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been founded by Elizabeth, and further en- 
dowed by himself, principally with a view to the 
instruction of the natives ; and after requiring 
the Visitors of the University to examine into 
the manner in which the Governors of the Col- 
lege had performed the trust reposed in them 
as to this point, he directs that a competent 
number of young men of talents, acquainted 
with the Irish language, should be maintained 
for two or three years in the University, that 
they might acquire such a knowledge of the 
grounds of religion as would render them ca- 
pable of catechising the natives ; ordering, that 
these men should be put, in preference to 
others, into such small livings " among the 
" meere Irish" as might fall vacant, or else be 
maintained as their interpreters by other able 
ministers, who, owing to their livings being so 
situated, and their own ignorance of the lan- 
guage, were themselves capable of doing but 
little good.* 

This document is not a little interesting, as 
from it we learn that one of the principal ob- 
jects which Elizabeth had in founding, and 
James in further endowing the College of Dub- 
lin, was to train up natives skilled in the Irish 
language, that they might thereby be able to 
instruct their fellow countrymen. And this, 
connected with what Richardson informs us, 

♦ See Appendix C 
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respecting " a small allowance having been 
settled in that house for the encouragment of a 
few natives,"* may lead us to conclude, that 
those places in the College called Natives* 
Places, endowed with about 5^20 per annum, 
and which are usually bestowed on scholars of 
good character, were originally founded for the 
maintenance of students whose native tongue 
was Irish, with a view to their being afterwards 
employed as ministers in those parts of Ireland 
where that language was spoken. 

About four years after this, we meet with a 
no less decided expression of James's senti- 
ments relative to this subject, in certaini or- 
ders and directions concerning the state of 
the church of Ireland, and the possessions 
thereof, &c.t dated 3d of February, 1623, 
signed H. Falkland ; the manuscript of w^hich 
Richardson saw in the library of the Honour- 
able Mr. Bridges, from which the following is 
an extract : " We do also command, that the 
New Testament and Book of Common Prayer, 
translated into Irish, be hereafter frequently 
used in the parishes of the Irishrie ; and that 
every non-resident there do constantly keep 
and continue one to read service in the Irish 
tongue;" and what should give the greater 

• Richardson, p. 43. 

f Entitled " Articles of direction to the Lord Chichester," 
who was then Lord Deputy. See Appendix (note) p. 5. 
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weight to this drder is, that it appears to have 
been given upon report made to the King 
by the Lord Deputy, the Lord Chancellor, 
* Lord Wilmot, Lord Caulfield, Sir William 
Jones, Sir Dudley Norton, Sir Francis Annes- 
ley. Sir Nathaniel Rich, and others, to whom 
he had issued a commision to enquire into and 
teport on the state of Ireland. 

The following sensible instruction, sent about 
this time, in a letter from the English Privy 
Council to Sir Arthur Chichester, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, dated from the Court at Whitehall, 
though not immediately connected with the 
use of the Irish tongue, is worthy of being 
brought forward here^ as explaining their views 
of the manner in which pure Religion ought 
to be propagated in Ireland :— " Conformity,*' 
say they, " must be wrought with time ; and 
by the care which you must take to enlarge the 
passage of God's word by choice, and plantation 
of sudicient and zealous men to teach and 
preach the same unto his people, wherein we 
have more hope of good effects, (by the favour 
^)f God) than by any sudden or violent course 
in that kingdom, where the people have so lit- 
tle means as yet to be instructed."* 

Charles I. was by no means indifferent to 
this work. In this King's letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Usher» with instructions 

* HicharcboD^ p. 1 7— 90^ 
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relative to ecclesiastical matters, dated July 8^ 
2*. Car. I. we find him, at the request of Usher 
himself, and upon certain propositions made 
by him for the confirmation of the orders of 
King James, &c. directing the Primate to take 
special care that, agreeably to those orders, the 
very language of which he adopts, " the New 
Testament and Book of Common Prayer, trans*- 
lated into Irish, be frequently used in the pa- 
rishes of the the Irishrie, and that every non- 
resident there do constantly ' keepe and con- 
tinue one to reade service in "die Irish tongue/** 
It was evidently not imagined that these 
measures could retard the progress of English, 
as in another document, of the same date, 
relative to the education of the Irish, that 
itionarch expresses no less anxiety than his pre- 
decessors, to extend the knowledge of Eng- 
lish, t The former of those documents af- 
fords the clearest evidence of what was th^ 
opinion of Archbishop Usher, whose autho- 
rity as a man of piety, judgment, and learn- 
ing, few will question. Indeed we want not; 
this proof J for, independently of the support 
^hich he gave Bishop Bedell in the Convoca- 
tion of 1634, and the maimer in which he all 
^ong encouraged and assisted him in his tran- 
slation of the Bible, Dr. Parr, in his life of 
Usher, mentions hi« having required, a persoa^ 

* See appendix D. 

-^ Se9 appcadis £« , 
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unacquainted with the learned languages, who 
came to him for holy orders, (the only one 
indeed he ever ordained who had not received 
a liberal education) to learn Irish ; *^ being 
satisfied that such an ordinary man was able to 
do more good than if he had Latin without 
any Irish at all ;'* nor was he, as the Doctor 
informs us, deceived in his expectations.* 

But of all who engaged in this work, none 
entered upon it with more ardour than Bishop 
Bedell. Richardson informs us, that even be- 
fore his coming vjto Ireland he was intent on 
following tliis Apostolical way with the natives. 
From one of his letters to Primate Usherf he 
seems to have made some progress, even while 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, in trans- 
lating the Psalter ; and from another, written 
after his elevation to the Episcopal Bench, we 
have reason to believe that he encouraged the 
study of Irish in the College, during the time 
that he was at the head of that seminary ; for, 
speaking of one who had translated the Arch- 
bishop's CatecTiism into Irish, he mentions 
his having been instructed at the Irish lecture 
there4 That translation does not appear to 
have been printed, and it probably is not now 
in existence. 

♦ Parr'g Life of Usher, p, 90, 9\, fol. Lond. 1686* 

t Idem, p. 4?03.. 

% Life of Bedell by Bbhop Burnet, p. 47. 8vo, Dub, 
1736. The materials for thii memoir were furnished by 
th^ Rev. Mr. Clogy, who w«9 son-in-law to Bishop Bedell. 
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On his promotion to the sees of Kllmoi'e 
and Ardagfi he shewed how much he had 
this work at heart ; and from the success which 
attended his exertions, we may presume what 
good effects would have followed, had the 
same measures been universally adopted. ** He 
thought/* says Bishop Buinet, *• the use 
of the Scriptures was the only way to let the 
knowledge of Religion in among the Irish, as it 
had first let the Reformation into the other parts 
of Europe.'* He frequently repeated an ob- 
servation which he heard ^TRilgentio make at 
Venice, in preaching on these Words of Christ, 
** Have ye not read ?*' that if Christ were now 
to ask this question, all the answer which they 
could make to it was, " No, for they were 
KOT SUFFERED TO DO IT.* Possibly the Bishop 
might conceive, that had Fulgentio been preach- 
ing to an Irish auditory, the answer would have 
been, ATo, for we have not the Scriptures in, 
our own language ! ! ! 

At the age of fifty-seven Bishop Bedell com- 
mencedthe study of Irish, in which he made so 
greata proficiency as to be able to compose an 
Irish grammar, and to superintend the translation 
of the Old Testament, which was undertaken by 
a Mr. King, whom he had selected for that pur- 
pose by the advice of Primate Usher and other 
eminent persons; " a man,*' as Bedell writes 

* Life of BedeU, p- 9S. 
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to Lord Strafford, then Lord Lieutenant, '^ of 
that known sufficiency for the Irish especially, 
either in prose or verse, as few are his matches 
in the kingdom.*'* 

In this work he seems to have been subse- 
quently assisted by a Mr. Dennis Sheridan ; 
and though this translation was made from' 
the English version, the translator having been 
ignorant of Hebrew, yet it was regularly 
revised by the Bishop, who usually read over a 
chapter after dinner or supper ; " and as he com- 
pared the Irish^lffiinslation with the English, 
so he compared the English with the Hebrew 
and the Seventy Interpreters, or with Diodati's 
Italian translation, which he valued highly; 
and he corrected the Irish where he found the 
English translators had failed.t*' He was well 
fitted to conduct this revision, having studied 
Hebrew under Rabbi Leo. Italian also was 
familiar to him, as he had been long resident 2^t 
Venice in quality of Chaplain to Sir Henry 
Wotton, during the time of the Interdict, where 
he contracted a friendship with the celebrated 
Paul Sarpi. 

He published a Catechism in English and 
Irish, arranged in parallel columns, which he 
distributed throughout his diocese, also tht 
following tracts in Irish ; some forms of Prayer { 

• Bedell's Life, p. 92, and lOS. 
i Bedeirs Life, p. 93. 
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a selection of the most instructive and edify- 
ing passages of Scripture ; the three first of 
Chrysostom's Homilies upon the parable of the 
nch man and Lazarus, and some sermons by 
Leo, which tended chiefly to commend th^ 
Scriptures in the highest strains of eloquence.* 
Those labours, as Richardson inforin§ us, were 
so well received by the natives, as to gii^e good 
grounds of hope that further endeavours of this 
kind would not be vain or fruitless. He wa^ 
moreover desirous of procurii]g Clergymen able 
to preach to the natives ip their own lan- 
guage, regarding it as a qualification abso* 
lutely necessary in every minister employed 
in a diocese almost wholly inhabited by na- 
tives. Several were rejected by him for want 
pf this attainment ; and, notwithstanding much 
opposition, he obliged every minister to perform 
Divine offices in a tongue understood by the 
people.t 

In the year 1634, the version of the Bible 

xand the Liturgy of the Church of England^ 

into L'ish, were ordered to be used by the Con^ 

vocation held in Dublin ; not, however, till 

* Vide Redeirs Life, p. lo6. 

f Bishop Burnet, ip.his Life, gives us a translation of the con- 
cluding part of his Form of Collation, which runs thus: « Ob- 
lesting you in the Lord, and enjoining you. by virtue of that obe-> 
dience which you owe to the great Shepherd, that you will 
diligently feed his flock comtnitted to your care, which he 
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after considerable debate, " Bedell being for the 
affirmative, and Dr. Bramhall, Bishop of Der- 
ry, opposing it/* The reasons of the latter, 
as Dr. Dopping, Bishop of Meath, informs us,* 
" were drawn from an act of Parliament, 
passed in this kingdom in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. for obliging the natives to learn 
the English tongue.'* However, the arguments 
of Bishop Bedell were deemed so satisfactory, 
(especially being countenanced by the autho- 
rity of Primate Usher), that the Convocation 
thought fit to pass three canons on the subject, 
requiring the Confession, Absolution, and all 
the Second Service, at or before the Commu* 
nion, as far as the homily or sermon, to be read 
in Irish, where the majority of the people are 
Irish, and providmg every thing requisite for 
carrying this into effect. t 

' The translation of the Old Testament was 
finished in 1640, but Bedell did not live to 
see it published, as he died the following 
year, at the age of 7 1 . Had he lived, it was 
his intention to have had it printed at his own 

purchased with his own blood : that you instruct them in 
the Cathoh'c Faith, and perform Divine offices in a tongue 
understood by the people, &cJ* fiedelFs Life, p. 60* And 
herein h:^^ set an example himself, haying the Common Prayer 
read in iiish every Sunday in his cathedrsl, at which he al- 
I ways was present. 

* App. to Boyle's Life, by Birch, pre^xed to l^s works, 
vol. l.p. clxxxii. clxxxiii. 
■ft Sec Appendix F. 
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house, and at his own charge.* The great es- 
teem which was shewn by the native Irish, and 
even those of the Romish communion, to this 
** best of English bishops'* as they called him^ 
and the singular marks of honour and affection 
which they paid him, even in the great heat of 
the rebellion, atre strongly encouraging proofs 
that the method he pursued, as it was most 
likely to benefit them, so was it most calcu- 
lated to win the hearts of the Irish.t 

Notwithstanding the troubles which followed, 
and the overthrow of the Kingly power, the 
course pursued by this excellent man does not 
appear to have been altogether abandoned ; for 
we find that a catechism, entitled the Christian 
Doctrine, one column in English, and the op- 
posite in Irish, " with places of Scripture, 
was printed at Dublin, in the year 1652, by 
«ne Godfrey Daniel, with rules for readings 

* Bedell's Life, p. 106. 

-|* Although the bishop was considered by the rebels as a 
heretic, it is an interesting circumstance, that they suffered 
him to be interred in his own burial place, desiring, if his 
friends thought fit> that the office proper for that occasion 
might be used, according to the Liturgy of the Church of 
Ireland. The chiefs of the rebels also having gathered their 
forces together, and accompanied his body to the church- 
yard in great solemnity, discharged a volley of shot at his 
interment, crying out in Latin '< Quiescat in pace ultimus 
Anglorum;" and one of the priests, (Edmund Farilly] who 
was present on the occasion, exclaimed, '* O sit Anin^a mea 
cum Bedello." Harris's Ware, vol. i. p. 240, 241. 
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the Irish tongue, short aiicl ei^cellent, taking 
lip ho more than half a sheet of paper,*** 
The advantage of addressing the people in iei 
language which they understood, seems also to 
.Jiave been felt by the government which was 
established here during the Protectorate, as 
may be judged froih a document to be found 
in the Appendix. t 

About the year 1680, that very excellent 
man, and truly Christian philosopher, Mr. 
Boyle, who had largely contributed to trans- 
lations of the Scriptures into other languages 
and through whose means the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge received its 
charter, determined on republishing, at his 
own expense, the Irish New Testament, which 
was out of print, most of the copies of the 
former edition having been, as he was in- 
formed, bought up, from time to time, by 
Romish ecclesiastics. For this purpose he 
caused a fount of Irish types to be cast, hav- 
ing ascertained that the old one had fallen in- 
to the hands of the Jesuits, who had carried 
them over to Do way, where several tracts in 
Irish were published by them — a convincing 
.proof what a powerful instrument the members 
of that indefatigable and sharp-sighted Society 
conceived the vernacular tongue might be 

^ ♦ See Dr, i^lYs lett^ to Mr.Bttyle. 6t)yle*8 Wot]LB,ifoL 
vi. p. 595. iiuarto, Lond. 1772. 
f See appendix G. 
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made for acting on the minds of the people. 
Mr. Boyle had also an able printer instructed 
for printing necessary books in the Irish 
tongue, and caused the Church Catechism in ' 
Irish, with the elements of tliat language, to 
be published in i6BG.* 

In the mean time, however, he did not 
neglect the New Testament, the publication 
of which was delayed by the necessary cor- 
rections made under the superintendance of Mr. 
Rely^ a native of Ireland, and a good Iriisih 
scholar.t It came out in the year 1681^ 
in the Irish character, with a large pre'&ce 
in English and Irish, composed by Doctor 
Andrew Sail, and translated by Mr* Rdy* 
It contains answers to some of the most 
plausible objections against patting the Scrip- 
tures into the hands of the lower orders, and 
shews the opinion of the Fathers and most 
eminent divines of all ages, even in the Rbmish 
communion, on that subject.1: 

In the mean time Doctor Henry Jones, 
Bishop of Meath, to whom the manuscript of 
Bedell's version had been intrusted by Mr. 
Sheridan, having learned Mr. Boyle's anxiety 
to give the Scriptures to the Irish in their own 

^ Richardson, p. 26. 

f Boyle's Works, toI. I. p. clxxil. — cciv. in the Appendix 
to his life, and vol. vi. p. 591— -610. 

J: Boyle's Works, Vol. I. p. clxxxiii.--cUxxyiii. 
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language, wrote to inform him of the exist- 
ence of such a manuscript, and solicited his aid 
towards publishing it.* 

Mr. Boyle, immediately entering into the 
Bishop's views, generously subscribed £50 
himself, towards defraying the expense, and 
gave every assistance towards obtaining sub- 
scriptions. The manuscript was put into the 
hands of Dr. Andrew Sail, who considered it 
a work of so much importance, that he re- 
linquished all those studies in which he had 
before engaged, and which, from a previous 
letter of his to Mr. Boyle, embraced an ex- 
tensive field of ethical and theological disqui- 
sitions. 

His words, in a letter to Mr. Boyle, dated 
7th February, 1681, are interesting, as shewing 
the favourable reception which the edition of 
the New Testament met among the people. 
*•' My labour and industry,'* says he, " I will 
not spare, and will lay aside other studies I 
was engaged in, to attend to this work, being 

* From this letter of Bishop Jones it would appear 
^at, together with the Old Testament, the Psalms had been 
translated into metre fitted to the ordinary tunes. They 
were not, however, published ; and, from a letter of BedeU, 
to Primate Usher, written in the year 1629, shortly after hift 
promotion to the Bishoprick of Kilmore, it seems that on 
the advice of a Mr. James Nangle, he early relinquished 
the idea of this metrical translation. Boyle*s Works, Vol I. 
p. clxxii. Parr's Life of Usher, p. 42JK 
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persuaded that none other can be of more 
importance for the glory of God, and the 
good of souls, in this poor country, I have 
been confirmed in this persuasion, by the great 
joy I see in the country for the publication 
of the New Testament, with many blessings 
on you, and prayers for you, whose great piety 
and bounty procured this happiness for them." 
** Several Gentlemen of this country, Roman- 
ists, came to me this term, earnestly desiring to 
have them (Irish New Testaments) for read- 
ing to their families ; and one promised to 
urge their Priests to read chapters of it at 
Mass to the congregation. For this purpose, 
I wish that a great number of the next edition 
may be exposed to sale at a low rate.-' 

Nor were his labours in this field confined 
to the revisal of the text of Bedell's version-?— 
for we learn from his letters, that in Cashei 
and elsewhere he preached in the Irish tongue, 
catechising also every Sunday in English and 
Irish in the city of Cashei, for which purpose 
he enlarged the Church Catechism where he 
thought it necessary. In all this he was 
materially aided by the countenance of the 
Archbishop of Cashei (Dr. Thomas Price, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin,) 
who had appointed the Psalms and the Com- 
mon Prayer in Irish, to be read in his Cathe- 
dral ; and who besides maintained many Irish 
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Clergymen to preach to the natives in their 
country language.* This countenance of the 
Archbishop was not in itself, however, sufficient 
to prevent opposition to Doctor Sail. In 
one of his letters he writes thus : " Our 
good Archbishop has continual battles with 
them upon this sutgect. But I hope God will 
help us to carry pn his work against oppoi^tions, 
ivhich shall never he wanting, and of this un* 
welcome tidings no more" : and in another 
place he writes, that " he was told, while b» 
went about to gain the Irish ^to God) bp 
would lose the English." He did not, however, 
Jive to complete the revis^l. The manuscript 
therefore which he had given to Doctor An- 
thony Dopping, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Successor to Jones in the 
See of Meath, was by him committed to Doctor 
Narcissus Marsh, then Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, (afterwards Lord Primate of 
Ireland) who employed a Mr. Higgins in 
finishing the revision. This Gentleman was 
engaged at the Provost's own charge in 
teaching Irish in the University ; and having 
afterwards been admitted into holy orders, 
was, as Richardson informs us, instrumental 
in effecting much good. The Provost himself, 
whose knowledge of Irish was sufficient to 
enable him to undertake the composition of 

♦ Harris' Ware, Vol. I. p. 487. fol. Dublin, 175J9. 
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an Irish Grammar, assisted in the correction. 
He early saw the propriety of attending to 
this language, as we find him listening to the 
recommendation of Bishop Jones, in having Irish 
prayers read publickly in the College. From ano- 
ther letter of the same Bishop to Mr. Boyle, 
we learn that Doctor Marsh countenanped . 
an Irish Teacher in that seminary whose pub- 
lic lecture was attpnd^d by 80 students, while 
some of the Fellows and chief members of that 
Society attended him privately. — He also caused 
a sermon in Irish to be preached every month, 
commencing on Easter Sunday, on which oc- 
casion the Chapel w.a^ unusually crowded ; 
among others. Lord Viscount Dillon' was of 
the auditory. The Duke of Ormpnd, then 
Lord Lieutenant, also attended, and promised to 
countenance it by his presence. The following 
testimony to Doctor Marsh's exertions in this 
cause, is borne by Bishop Dopping, in a letter 
to Mr. Boyle: — " That which gives me the 
greatest hopes of success in this, is our gopd 
Provost's care and zeal in training up the present 
youth in the College in reading the Irish, which, 
by the books from you now in their hands, 
is much forwarded. This may be a seed Plot 
for the church ;'* to which the Bishop subjoins 
the following pious reflections, to which every 
wellwisher to his country, every sincere Chris- 
tian, will heartily subscribe : — " The harvest i$ 
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great and the labourers few, therefore is the 
iLord of the harvest to be earnestly desired 
to prepare and send forth more labourers for 
the great, harvest of souls which we hope for." 
The work did not, however, proceed without 
opposition. The . objections which have been 
commonly urged against it, were then brought 
forward ; and we find Dr. Jones, in one of his 
earliest communications on the subject, thus 
expressing himself to Mr. Boyle ; — " I found 
it almost a principle of their politics to sup- 
press that language utterly, rather than in so 
pulilic a way to countenance it.** — Of the 
opposition to Doctor Sail, notice haa been 
already taken. Doctor Marsh too, in a letter 
WTitten after his promotion to the see of Ferns, 
on which he gave up neither his grammar nor 
the revision of the Bible, after mentioning that 
" the Lord Lieutenant had promissed assistance 
and encouragement,** adds, that " \ie (the Lord 
Lieutenant) was surprised at what was related 
to him of the discouragements (and indeed 
threats) that I have had on this account/* 
The work, however, received no inconsidera- 
ble patronage : the Archbishop of Canterbury* 
aided in defraying the expense : the Bishop of 

♦ Dr. William Sancroft. He was one of the seven bishops 
committed, in the reign of James II. to the Tower. Re- 
fusing, however, from motives of conscience, tp take the 
oaths of allegiance to William and Mary, he was, in 1 690, 
deprived of his see> in which he was succeeded by Tillotsoa. 
^^^BiographicBL Britannica, Article Sancroft. 
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St. Asaph was also favourable to it.* Nor were 
the dignitaries of the Irish Church backward 
in giving it their support. The Bishop of 
Kilraore, son of that Mr. Sheridan who had 
assisted in translating the Old Testament, en- 
couraged it ; and the Bishop of Kildare, Doc- 
tor William Moreton, (afterwards Bishop of 
Meath) promised " to promote it.** Dr. Marsh 
in a letter to Mr. Boyle, writes thus : — " The 
Bishop of Meath has written to several Bishops, 
whose answers (which he shewed me) gene- 
rally are, that they will cast in their mites for 
the carrying on so good a work, when they 
know what methods will be used for the 
gathering them/' 

At length, after many delays, it was put to 
press in the year 1685, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Rely, the same who had 
superintended the printing of the New Tes- 
tament. 

* The very learned Dr. William Lloyd, afterwards Bishop 
successively of Coventry and Litchfield, and Worcester.. 
He was one of the bishops committed to the Tower with 
Archbishop Sancroft. For a high character of him« see Bur- 
net's History of his own times, vol. I. p. 190, 191. fol. Lend. 
1724. After speaking in the strongest terms of his tsdents^ 
industry and acquirements, he adds <' Yet, a^ much as he 
was set on learning, he never neglected his pastoral care ;'* 
and concludes .with these words, << He was a holy, humble 
and patient man, ever ready to do good when he saw a 
proper opportunity ; even his love of study did not divert him 
from that.^' See also fiurnei's Prefiic^ lo his History of the 
Reformation, Part L 
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Two editions of the Irish scriptures were 
printed in the year 1 690, one in the Ronun, 
the other in the Irish character; the latter 
intended for Ireland, the former for the High- 
lands of Scotland. For Mr. Boyle having sent 
thither 2Ck) copies of the Bible, a general 
interest was excited, particularly among the 
clergy, to supply that country more abundantly, 
and proposals were immediately made for pub- 
lishing SOOO copies of the Scriptures in Irish 
for the use of the Highlanders. — In this 
editidn the use of the Roman letter was 
adopted, as the people had been previously 
taught to read English without understanding 
it, a practice which prevailed in that country till 
very lately. In those proposals an interesting 
account is given of the manner in which the 
former copies were received by the people j 
" such is their zeal that they send for the Bible 
sometimes to one part of the parish, and some- 
times to another, that they may read it on the 
week-days, and then they return it to the 
Church on the Lord's day, that all may hear it 
read publicly.*' The following testimony is 
also borne to the efficacy of the Scriptures upon 
the minds of the people, in producing princi- 
ples and habits of peaceable submission to the 
constituted authorities. ** And it is very re- 
markable, that amidst the public commotions 
in that kingdom, scarce any of those Highland- 
deis, who have received Bibles and catechisms. 
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arid have been instructed in the knowledge of 
truth, have joined themselves to the adversa- 
ries of the present happy settlement/' 

It may lead us to form some notion of the 
weight of those objections which are urged in 
the present day, to know that even with respect 
to that country, the idea was entertained of 
abolishing the language by not teaching it; 
and even a doubt, which it was necessary 
gravely to meet and remove, was then sug- 
gested whether the language was so exclusive- 
ly spoken, as to call for such a version of the 
Holy Scriptures. Persons unacquainted with 
the state of a country ought always, therefore, 
to be very cautious in giving a decided opinion 
on such subjects. The proposals before refer- 
red to, without a single line of alteration, might 
be adopted in the present day in recommenda- 
tion of similar plans for the Highlands ; and 
>vere it not that the custom of preaching in 
Irish is appealed to as a proof that the language 
was not yet extinct, (an appeal which unhap- 
pily cannot be made in this country) they 
would be equally applicable to the present state 
of Ireland. The following extracts will shew 
their view of the subject. " We may very rea- 
sonably suppose, that many who send their 
children to school to learn English, are not 
able to keep them so long under th^ care of a 
school-master as to have them taught to speaks 
tj^ougb they may hav« time to leiurn to read and 
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undersUinct it pretty well in books ;" and again, 
'' Suppose one often should learn to speak it 
perfectly, yet what is this to the extirpating 
the language in this age ? What must be dona 
with the four or five, or nine or ten children, 
not to say any thing of aged persons who can- 
not speak for lack of knowledge ? or shall tub 

BLESSED MEANS OF HEAVENLY LIGHT AND COM- 
FORT BE WITHHELD FROM THEM, AS FROM A GE- 
NERATION THAT God hath cursed and FOR- 
SAKEN ? Far be it from all those that bear th« 
honourable name of Christians, to harden tbem'> 
selves against their brethren, and under pre- 
tence of any human policy, to fight against the 
kingdom of our God and Saviour ;'' and again, 
— " many can buy and sell in English, who do 
not understand a sermon in that language/'* 

A letter of thanks was written by Mr. Spald- 
ing to Mr. Boyle, dated Edinburgh, Jan. 28, 
1&90, by desire of the Church Meeting of the 
Ministers and Elders in Scotland. Thanks were 
also in the most affectionate manner returned to 
him for bis munificent present by the Presby- 
tery of Ross, synodically convened (that is, the 
Bishop of Ross and his clergy) through a Mr. 
Kirkwood, who was extremely active in thitf 
work. 

^ See an Account of the design of printing SOOO Bibles hk 
Icldh fyr the use of the Highlanders/' with an Answer to the 
objections agaiast printing t|ie Bible in Irish.'' Boyle^s 
W orks, vol. 1 . pw cxc-^oxdii. 
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There is also a letter on this subject from 
the Bishop of Ross himself to Mr. Kirkwood, 
in which, after temperately observing that he 
*^ cannot condemn the design of some to have' 
that language quite worn out of this country/* 
(Scotland) he goes on to observe, " what he 
had done, notwithstanding, for the instruction of 
the people through the medium of their own 
language.'^ " I took care, a considerable while 
ago, to request some of the Presbyters, who 
were best skilled in that language, to translate 
into Irish a catechism, which is appointed to be 
made use ^f in all the diocese either in 
English or Irish," and the advantages he 
hoped presbyters would derive from the versiftn 
of the Scriptures are noticed as follows : " and 
in places where most of the people understand 
only the Irish, he is at the pains to translate it 
into that language, for which this noble present 
of the Irish bible will be yery useful to them, be- 
cause I haye heard sonie of them complain, 
that they could not get words to express in 
Irish some passages of holy writ.**' 

It was during the printing of this edition of 
the Irish Scriptures for the Ifighlands of Scot- 
land, that Mr. Kirk superintended the press, 
and not, as Richardson supposes, when the New 
Testament was published in 1681, and the Old 
jci 1685, that office having, as may be inferred 

* Boyle't AyorkSi vpl, I. cxdii— -cei?. 
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from the correspondence pablishe^d on the sub- 
ject in Boyle's Works, and the Appendix to his 
life, devolved on Mr. Rely. 

Shortly after this the beneficial effects of ad- 
dressing a people through the medium of their 
own language, received confirmation even in 
this island. Richardson informs us, that' after 
tlie siege of Londonderry was raised, many of 
the Irish natives having left their habitations in 
the barony of Inishowen in the county of Do- 
negal, and having followed the Irish army to 
the southern parts of Irfeland, several Protestant 
families from the Highlands of Scotland settled 
in their places. They having petitioned the 
then Bishop of Derry, the celebrated Dr. Wil- 
liam King, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin^ 
that he would send them a minister to perform 
divine offices to them in their own ^language, 
their request was readily granted, and two mir 
nisters were encouraged to preach in Irish in 
that barony, ^one of whom had a benefice, and 
the other a competent allowance from the Bishop, 
and by the blessing of God upon their laboura^ 
they got four or five hundred hearers, none of 
whom understood English.^ 

In consequence of those good effects, Several 
persons were employed in the northern parts; 
of the county Antrim, and contin^ued to be.sQ 
till the time of Richardson, that district hay^ 

f Richardson, p. 28. 
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ing been likewise deserted by the Irish on the 
landing of the English army near Carrickferr 
gus in 1689, in consequence of which many 
families from the Western Isles of Scotland, 
who understood no other language than Irish, 
settled there. On their first coming to Ire- 
land, they attended the worship of the Estab- 
lished Church, but soon, being incapable of 
understanding the service celebrated there, 
went oyer to the communion of the Church 
of lEt^ome, pnly for the benefit, as they them- 
selves acknowledged, of those exhortations^ 
which are usually given in Irish, wherever 
that language is prevalent. Some persons 
pbserving this, presented a petition to the 
Bishop of Down, requesting that these High- 
landers might have a minister tp officiate 
to them in their own tongue ; upon which Mr. 
Duncan Mac Arthur was sent to them, who 
performed the offices of religion to them in ^ 
theiF own language, to their great satisfaction. 
After his death the Bishop appointed Mr. Ar- 
chibald Miac CoUum to succeed him in the 
isame office ; in which his contemporary Rich- 
ardson informs us, he was successful, not only 
among the Highlanders, but also the na- 
tives of Ireland. Besides him, there were 
in Richardson's time, three or four other 
such preachers in that country, having every 

one of them considerable congr^ations.* 

* Richardsoik, ]^« 2S&, ^. 
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A few years after, the Rev. Nicholas Browti, 
Rector of the parishes of Donacavy, Drumor e , 
and Rossory, in the diocese of Clogher, adopt- 
ed this course nHth cooMderable success. Id 
the year 1 702 he b^^m to preach ii^ Iiish, for 
which he seems to have been well qualified, by 
his knowledge of the language aifid happy fa- 
culty of expressing terms of divinity tlierein* 
To this he had been advised and encouraged by 
the Bishop of Clogher,* and was aided aiMi 
countenanced by Audley Mervin, Esq* one 
of the knights of the shire for the county 
of Tyrone. " He was a man of an exemplary 
life and conversation,** and embraced every 
occasion of winning the hearts oi the people, 
to whpm he was kind, humane and' charitabk,- 
Perceiving how much they wer^ pleased at 
Iiearing divine service in their own tongue, be 
took opportunities of instructing them, and 
administering ordinances to them in Irish ^ ap- 
pointed public meetings with them; went to 
their houses, and attended at the places where 
they usually assembled to hear Mass. Re- 
specting his labours, the plan he pursued, and 
the manner in which it was received, we have 
a very interesting document from the Provost, 
Burgesses, and principal inhabitants of Ikinis- 
killen, dated January 14th, 171 1> stating that 

♦ Dr. St. George Ash, who had been previously Fellow 
and Provost of Trinity College;, DiibKn, and Bishop of 
Clojrne. He was afterwards Biihop of Deny. 
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duriog the three or four years he was among 
theod, ending 1705, he frequently, and in sum- 
mer time every Sunday in the afternoon, 
had great numbers of the natives convened in 
some convenient place in or near the town ; 
that he always read some chapters out of the 
Old or New Testament to them in Irish ; and 
the prayers of the Church out of an Irish com- 
mon prayer book of the church of England, in 
which the people joined devoutly, expressing 
great satisfaction at what they heard«.^ 

In addition to this, we have a letter of a Mr. 
Gratten, who attended him in his last sickness, 
dated January 24th, 1811, stating that the 
prayers he used were taken chiefly out of the 
Communion Service; and the discourses he 
re^d werie the Sermon on the MouiU^ and 
other sc^ct passages of Scripture, as also the 
GiQispel and Epistle for the day. To this gen- 
tlemati Mr* Browne expressed his conviction of 
what would be the happy result in a few years, 

* if the Convocation could prevail on the Parlia- 
ment, among other things, to establish Irish 
preachers and schoolmasters, in every diocese 
in the kingdom. He also recommended the 
translation of ^' choice books'' into Irish, and 

' with this view had the first part of Thomas a 
Kempis translated, at his own care and ex- 
pence. Mr. Grattan saw the manuscript among 

^ Richardson, p. SO^SS. 



his papers, and proposed to obtain it for Ricb- 
ardson. The characters were fairly written, 
and the translation, as he was informed, exact. 
Whether it be yet extant, is uncertain^* 

During this time the body of the clergy was 
not inattentive to the subject, for we find the 
Lower House of Convocation, March 3d, 1703, 
passing a resolution, which they sent to the 
Upper HousCj setting forth among other things, 
the advantage of preachers in all the dioceses 
of this kingdom j who should address the peo* 
pie in the Irish tongue, and thereupon deter* 
mining that an application should be made to 
the Archbishops and Bishops to take into con* 
sideration what number of such preachers would 
be necessary in each diocese^ as also how they 
should be supported* To this Application, as 
far as related to preaching in Irish^ their 
Graces and Lordships returned the following 
answer :-«■" As to preaching in the Irish, we 
think it useful where it is practicable/*t 

The Rev. Walter Atkins, treasurei" of the 
cathedral church of Cloyne, and vicar of the 
parish of Middleton in the county of Cork and 
diocese of Cloyne, was the next who strenu* 
pusly engag<ed ih this work, c6ncerhing whose 
labours we learn, from an account he himself 
gave of them to Richardson, that soon after 

^ Richardson, p. 34^-^. f Ibid. p. $7. 
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bis collation, he applied himself diligently to 
the study of Irish, with which he was before 
not altogether unacquainted. He then pro- 
ceeded, mth the sanction of the Bishop of 
Cloyne,* , to perform the offices of religion to 
the natives in their own language, for which 
the Earl of Inchiquin furnished him with a 
Common Prayer Book. '^ He buried their dead 
according to the Liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land, which the living liked so well, that they 
expressed great devotion at it, and joined their 
voices in the Lord's Prayer, and the responses 
before it. His labours were so acceptable, 
l^at they sent for him from all parts of the 
parish to baptize their children, to visit their 
luck, to bury their dead, to church their wo- 
men, and to solemni:?e matrimony, insomuch 
that he hath married six or eight couple in a 
day/'t 

In 1709, the Lower House of Convocation,, 
in consequence of an earnest recommendation 
from the Lords for their advice and assistance, 
resolved, among other things, to print the li- 
turgy and Scriptures in Irish, to draw up an ex- 
position of the Church Catechism in that tongue, 
and to encourage clergymen, duly qualified^ 
to perform divine offices therein.1: 

* Dr. Charles Crow, formerly Amanuensii to Dr. An- 
drew Sail. 

t Richardaon, p. 37— S8. % See Appendix H. 
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Thm Rev. Dr* Hall, Vice Provost, supported 
for some time a person of the name of Dunne, for 
the purpose of giving private lectures in the 
College to such scholanias desired to learn Irish, 
while tJbe Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. William 
King, (probably as visitor,) encouraged one 
Lyniger, to teach it publickly. The Provost and 
Fellows also liberally contributed to bis support, 
-jind gave him the following certificate t 

^* Mn Charles L}miger, for three years last 
paat^ with our consent and approbation, has 
taught many of the Students in the said College 
the Insh language. Humbly of opinion if said 
work w^re promoted and encouraged, it might 
prove a means, by Ood's blessing, to convert 
-the Irish natives, and bring them over to the 
estabtiahed church/' 

Betffamn Pratt^ Precep. John HM, 
Hkhard Baldwin, Claudius Gilbert^ 

Nhholas Forstefy John Ehoood, 

Thomas Ckming^^ Mathew French.^ 

It is pleasing to^recogniae here the venerable 
names of Baldwik and Gilbebt* 

In 17 10, some . clergymen oi the established 
ditiroh, followed the example set them by the 
Rev. Messrs. Browne and Atkins. The people 
attended with much devotion, and expressed 
^great satisfaction at hearing prayers in their 
pwn language. " It was," says Richardson, 

* Richardson, p. 42—44* 
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*' a joyful surprize to them, and like giving 
sight to the blind : some were highly plwsed^ 
and much affected when tjie word of God^ 
** which rejoiceth the heart, and enlighteneth 
the eyes,'' was read t6 them ; and two men, of 
50 years of age at least, were so much taken 
with it, that Ihey bought primers, and learn* 
ed to read, that so they might be able io search 
the Scriptures themselves,* 

One of the above mentioned Clergymen hav- 
ing bought ^ fount of Irish types in London, in 
order to print the Bible, Littirgy, and such 
Other books in the Irish language as might be 
Necessary or usefhl, a proposal to this effect 
WHS drawn up and laid before several noble and 
esfUin^d^ persons of Great Britaiq, who ex- 
pf^mtd thek approbation of it, and desired 
thttt tiifose booki! should be printed with all ex* 
^^«t^ *ffering to contribute towards de- 
fraying the charges of the press. However, 
tfce Hon. Francis Annesly, of Lincoln^s-Inn. 
fteMs, not doubting that the Duke of Or- 
mond would encourage and support this under- 
taking, and intercede with Her Majesty, re- 
commanded it to the Hon. Mr. Southwell, Secre- 
tarj' of State for Ireland, who approved of his 
design, declaring also his belief that it would 
be acceptable to the Duke of Ormond. It was 
therefore laid before the Lord Bi$hop of Kil- 

* Richardson^ p. 45. 
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dare (Dr. Welbore Ellis), and several of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry of Ireland, who 
Consented it should be presented to the Duke 
of Ormond in their names» and particlarly sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Anglesea ; " whose approval,'* says 
Richardson, ^^ gave the design a hopeful 
prospect."* 

The memorial, after noticing the great satis-^ 
faction expressed by the natives on hearing 
Divine Service performed in their own tongue, 
and after remarking the want of printed books 
on religion in Irish, proposes ** that some 
numbers of the New Testament and Common 
Prayer Books^ Catechisms, and Expqsiti^ms 
thereon, the Whole Duty of Man, and select; 
sermons upon the principal points of religion, 
be translated and printed in the Ir;sl| chi^racteF 
and tongue," for distribution in the Irish fa* 
milies that cpuM read, and especially among 
such Ministers ^s Is^^oured in this interestiqjs 

work.t 

That the Memorialisits had no intention of 
retarding thereby the progress of English, is 
evident from their recommending ** charity 
schools to be erected in every parish in Ireland, 
for the instruction of the Irish children gratis 

* Richardson, p. 4^^i — ^. 
t See Appendix I. 



in the Engltn^^ tongue.* No^j they iiad in vievr 
a gfand irystem for the intellMtuali' mord^ an4 
mligious ifii^rovmient of iht ^Wftot in which 
tfa[#y conceived, afid JMtly, thtti^ an attention 
to the I^i^ language ishocdd mkke a paiti 

The Duke of Orittond gave th« metncgdat a 
kind reeeption, promi&fed his patronage, and 
sent it to Ireland with a favourable letter to 
the Lord» Justice^, desiring thetn to lay it be* 
fere the Lord Primate and Archbighops in 
DubKn^ for their opinion M to the usefulness 
of the plan^ and what Would be fit to propose 
t6t Mer Majesty thereon^ Their Graces and 
Lordships were favouraible to it, but considered 
l^t it would require the advice and assistano* 
of Parliament and of the Convocation. 

The pi^ejudices agidn^t Irish seem, how6V€ir» 
to have been too powerful ; sinoe^ in th6 petition 
which was afterwards presented. to Her Majesty 
relative to the general education of the people 
of Ireland, no ne^ice whatsee^r is taken of that 
language.t The same objections were brought 
forward then, as formerly in the time of Bedell, 
and latterly in our oWn days^-*That it would be 
the destrtietion of tlie English intierest ; and that 
it was contrary to law, as being prohibited by 
att act passed in th* 29th year of Henry VIII. 
fof the encouragement of the English order^ 
habit and language. 

Q 
• RichardsoD^ |». 48. f Ibid. p. 49-^53* 
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In thettiefan tSme the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh* and his clergy joined in a subscription 
for jnaintaining two missionaries to preach in 
Irish to the natives in the diocese of Armagh. 
The Bishop of Derryt and his clergy acted si- 
milarly for the diocese of Derry, which was 
not without success, according to the accounts 
that Richardson received.^ On the meeting 
of the Irish Parliament, the subject was taken 
into consideration by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, from whose resolutions 
on the occasion the following is an extract : 
** It will be requisite that a competent num. 
ber of ministers, duly qualified to instruct the 
natives of this kingdom, and perform the o£- 
fices of religion to them in their own lan- 
guage, be provided, and encouraged by a suit^ 
able maintenance/' 

A bill, conformable to the resolutions, was 
prepared by order of the House ; but it was 
birought in too late to be passed into a law that 
aession,§ nor was the subject ever after revived 
there. 

The lower House of Convocation, after long^ 
and full consideration, resolved to apply for « 

* Dr. Narcissus Marsh, whose zealous endeavours In the 
publication of Bedell's version of the Old Testament have 
been noticed above. 

f Dr. Charles Hickman. % Richardsoni, p. 5^. 

( Riehardson, p. SS-^T, 
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fund for the education of natives fn the Vt\u 
versity of Dublin, and for the maintens^nce of 
persotis in . Holy Orders skilled in the Irish 
tongue, who should be appointed by the 
Bishops, with the consent of the respective in«> 
cumbents, to assist the parochial clergy where- 
ver a considerable number of the parishioners 
did not understand English. They further re- 
aolved on placing at the disposal of the A'rch-^ 
bishops and Bishops, a sufficient number of 
bibles and prayer books in the Irish tongue.* 
In addition to this, they recommended schools 
for teaching English gratis, *^ for that, among 
other reasons, that the Irish language may io 
dme be utterly abolished,'' though they pro- 
posed to teach it ; a strong proof that nothing 
was farther from their thoughts or their ex- 
pectations than the idea of perpetuating that 

language.t 

In the year l711-> the Rev. John Richardson, 
rector of Annah, alias Belturbet, in the diocese 
of Kilmore, published . ^^ Practical Sermons on 
the Principal Points of Religion, translated into 
Jrish,'* with a dedication to the Duke of Qr- 
mond : and in the following yefir, iri conse-. 
quence of an application made by him, the 
Society for Promoting Christian KnowledgCj^ 
of which he was a corresponding member, di- 
rected 3000 copies of his *^ Short History,'* &c^ 

* See Appendix I. . f Richardion. p. 67 — 66. 
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fr<^m which so mneh of the preeo^og matter hair 
been drawn, to be printed and oircUlated. This 
was written evidently with a view to el}viate the 
ol^ectians which were started at this time. To it 
w#s annexed a proposal for printing the Bible, Li* 
turgy, and Exposition o£ the Church Catechism, 
and other us^ul treatises in Irish. The erection 
of chai^ity schools for the education of the chil- 
dren 9f the Irish gratis, in the English tongue, 
also entered into the plan. Subscriptions 
towards this design were received at Bartlett's 
Buildings, by the Rev. Mr. Shute, and by a 
committer of members appointed for th^ piur« 
pose, amoBg whom we find the names of the 
Hev. Dr« Charlett^ Master cf the University CoL 
lege, Oxford ; the Rev. Dr. Richardson, Master 
of St. Peter^s, Cambridge j the Rev. Dr. Wood- 
l^rd, aud Archdeacon Maurice. By the en- 
couragen^ent then obtained, the Society wa9 
enabled spe^ly to print an edition of 6000 
copies of the Book of Common Prayer,^ the 
the sanne nun^er of the Church Catechism, 
with the Irish alphabet and elements of the 
Irish langtiage for the use of the charity schools, 
ai»d QOOO copies of Lewis's Exppaitiqp of tho 

* Lord Chief Justice Parker 8ub8cribe4 j^O, toifards the 
printing of the Irish Liturgy, asd through his hands was re- 
mitted to the Society £80^ from a person unknown, for the 
same purpose, towacds which Mr. Frapcis Awiesley also 
subscribedjflO. the following 3'eah 
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Church Catechism/ all io the EogUsh and 
Irish languages in parallel ccdumn^, which 
were distributed, piM*tly ii\ Ireland, and partly 
ifi the Higbli^ds of Scotland.! 

In the year 1714, a pamphlet was published 
in Dublin^ ia which the propriety of attending 
to tl)e language in tb^ Jrish Univeri^ity was sug* 
gested. 

The author of that pamphlet, after remarks 
iDg that ^^ the present clergy are generally igt» 
Dorant of the Irish language, and therefore in- 
capable of discoursing with the meer natives 
on the Liturgy and religion of the Established 
Church, &c.** further advises, " but if exhibi- 
tionst^ were. paid annually to such a number of 
students in th^ College of Dublin aj» shall be 
thought convenient, who shall qualijSe them- 
selves to spealj^ the Irish tongue ; and a new 
Fellow of the College was appoii^ted^o be Pro- 
ftssor thereof, and allowed a atipepd for exa- 
.asuning such exhibitioners, this would in a 
&w years enable many of the ProtestaiH 
clergy to converse famliarly with the natives 
in their own language," ^c. ** who would, at 

* This catediism was translated by Richardson, and dedi- 
cated by him ^p Robeit Nelson, author of the work on tha 
the FeasU and Fasts» 

f See << A General Account of the Soci^y for Promoting 
Christian Knowled^)** p. 10, II. London, 1S1(S^ 

I Four hundred pounds was the sum proposed to be laid out 
annually on these exhibitions, and the salary pf the Professor* 
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the same time, learn a better disposition to 
them by their kind treatment, and at, once 
propagate our religion arid manners ; and be so 
far from inculcating the Irish tongue, that the 
English language and religion would insensibly 
take place, and spread among them.". 

The last attempt made till within these few 
years to instruct the natives, through the me- 
dium of their own language, was, so far as wc 
have any account, tha^t of performing Divine 
Services in Irish to the inhabitants of the 
Island of Raghlin, preparatory to which the 
Church catechism in Irish, with the English 
placed in opposite columns, was published in 
Belfast in the year 1722, under the title of Te- 
^ag Kreesdee, edited by two clergymen whose 
names are unknown ; to this was added the 
visitation of the sick, select texts of scripture, 
and a vocabulary, to which are prefixed some 
grammatical observations. It was printed in 
the Roman letter. An impracticable attempt, 
however, was made in this work, to reduce the 
orthography in both languages to more certain 
rules of analogy, the reasons for which arei 
given in the preface^ 

Among those who patronized this undertak- 
ing were the Lord Primate, Dn Thomas Lind- 
say, the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. William 
King, the exertions of which latter in this cause 
we have already had occasion to notice more 
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than once, the Bishop of Down and Connor, Dr. 
Timothy Godwin, afterwards Archbishop of 
Cashe}, the Dean and Archdeacon of Down, the 
Dean of Cashel, several of the clergy, and many 
of the nobility and gentry. Whether their inten- 
tion 'of building a church in the island, and 
settHng a minister there for the purpose of per- 
forming Divine Services in Irish, and towards 
which they either contributed or promised 
money, books or building-materials, was carried 
into effect, and if so, what success attended it» 
ba9 not been ascertained. '^ 
' Although we do not hear of any thing being 
attempted after this,t yet we find Dr. Madden, 
in. his Reflections and Resolutions, printed in 
rtublin^ 1738, and reprinted in 1816,. at the ex- 
]9ense of that celebrated philanthropist, Mr. 
ThpmA3 Pleasants, recommending ^* a body of 
itijiqirant clergy to preach to the natives in 
Irist.''$ 

At length, however, in our own times, this 
work has begun to attract attention. In 1799, 

* Ttie Church Catechism m Irish, duod. Belfast 1712. 

f In Si, Hst of books printed by one Gunne, annexed to 
*^ a Defence of Free Thinking in Mathematics, &c. by the 
Author of the Minute Philosopher,," (Bishop Berkeley,) 
publisihed in octavo at Dublin, in 1735, we find the <* Irishi 
and English Common Prayer ; a circumstance which plainly 
ihew9 what demand books of this kind in Irish, at that time, 
h^d. 

t Reflections and Resolutions proper for the Gentlemen 
of Ireland, &c. p. 80, 8vo, Dublin, 1816. 
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Dr. Stokes, kte Senior Fellow of Trimty Cok 
lege, Dublin, now Lecturer ou* Natmal Histety 
in the University, published 2000 copies^ of 
St. Luke's Gospel and the Acts of tiie Apoitlei; 
from Daniell's version, which were wdl re- 
ceived by the people. These, m well as an im* 
pression of the four Gospels and the Ad»^ 
which followed in the year liXi&^ were in 
parallel columns of English and Irish, and 
in the Roman character. The siEHito gende* 
man, also, in 1806, printed and circulated in 
Dublin observations ** on the n^essity of 
publishing tRe Scriptures in the Irish language.*' 
In 1810, the British and Foreign Bible So^ 
ciety, whose liberality has been felt in the most 
distant parts of the world; extending their bene* 
volent views to Ireland, determined on printing J^ 
version of the New Testament i* Irisfei* Ttie 
manner in which they expressed theiHselves on 
this subject is peculiarly interesting, inasmuch 
as it shews they were of c^nion^ that the rea- 
sons for adopting this line of conduct were not 
less weighty at present than formerly. " TTiis 
resolution," say they ** has not been adopted 
without much deliberation, and i^er. the most 
minute inquiry into the expe^ency of it. , The 
. doubts on this subject, i;</hich have long de- 
^"iayed the execution of this work, are not new» 

^ This edition, which was stereptj^ped, was puUished i(\ 
octavo jp 1813. 
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as the question respecting the use of the Bible 
and Liturgy in the Irish tongue, was amply dis- 
cussed in a convocation held in Dublin as long 
ago as the year 1634. {t was then decided in 
the affirmative, and the arguments .admitted 
in favour of the proposition did not appear to 
your Committee to have lost their weight when 
considered as applicable to the question at 
this time.'** 

In 1812, Dr. Dewar, a gentleman who, from 
his personal ^ kno^vedge of the advantages at- 
tendant on preaching to the Highlanders in their 
own language,t is an authority that should be 
highly valued, strongly urg^d the propriety of 
pursuing a similar course, with respect to the 
Irish. He frequently conversed with them, while 
on his visit to this country-, in their own lan- 
guage, and bears testimony to the readiness with 
which they would receive any instruction con- 

H 

* Reports of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
vol. L p. 293. 

f In consequence of the great extent of the Highland 
parishes, and the manner in which the several parts are dis- 
united by the intervention of mountains, lakes, arms of the 
sea, and rivers, clergymen of the Cliureh of Scotland have 
been in many places appointed, under the title of Missionaries, 
to assist the minister in providing for the spiritual wants of 
the parish. Dr. Dewar, at no very remote period, was one 
of such Missionaries. The General Assembly •f the Church 
of Scotland receive an annual grant of .fSOOO towards the 
support of these missions. 
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veyed through that medium.* The iiUportance 
of paying attention to this language, in a sys- 
tem of national education, was also forcibly re- 
commended in a Pamphlet, published m Dub- 
lin in the year 1814^ entitled ^* Suggestions re* 
lative to a System of National Education,*' &c.t 

But of all that has appeared on the subject, 
in Hone has it been more fully treated of 
than in the " Memorial" of the Rev. Christo- 
pher Anderson, Secretary to the Society iu 
Edinburgh fdr promoting Gaelic Schools in 
the Highlands and islands of Scotland, and 
who, from his official situation, was peculiarly 
fitted for coming to a right judgment on the 
matten That judgment has strictly accorded 
with the views of those high authorities, which, 
as we have seen, sanctioned the encouragement 
of the national language.^ 

An edition of the Proverbs of Solomon was 
published at Dublin in the year 1815, in 
Irish and English, in parallel columns, the 
Irish in the Irish character. To this was pre- 
fixed an Irish alphabet and table of contrac- 
tions. 

In 1817) Robert Newenham, Esq. undertook 

j: Observations on Ireland, by Daniel Dewar, Svo. London, 
1812. See especially cbap. iv. and chap. xi« sect. iii. 

t P. 32—37. 

X Memorial on behalf of the Natita Irisli, Ac. 8vo. Load. 
18W. 
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the publicatioii of the Gospel of St. Luke in 
the Irish language and letter. Many copies of 
this work have been distributed among the 
people, and received by them with the utmost 
cordiality and pleasure. 

In the same year the Committee of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society resolved on ste.- 
reotyping the BiUeia the Irish letter ; and the 
Prayer Book and Homily Society having at the 
same time determined on publishing the Book 
of Common Prayer in the Irish language and 
letter, with jthe English in an opposite column, 
have called on the friends of Ireland, and the 
National CJiurch, to afford pecuniary aid to- 
wards carrying this determination into effect* 

Such are the principal factsj* connected with 
the various attempts that have been made for 
the religious instruction of the native Irish by 
me^ns of the ancient language. Having taken, 
therefore^ this hasty review of tjiem^ and having 
seen, for our ei^couragement,that a success bear- 
ing in some degr^^e a proportion to their magni- 
tude almost always attended those attempts, we 
com€ to consider the principal objections that 

' f Inliie years 1793 and ]794>, the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge contributed £150 towards the print, 
ing a translation of the Liturgy into the Gaelic language, fiir 
the use of the natives of the Highlands of Scotland. See 
General Account of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, p. 12. 

f It is needless to say any thing respecting the London 
Hibernian, and Baptist Societies, as their Reports are before 
the public. 
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are generally made to prosecilting a similar 
line of conduct at the present day; 

Previous, however, to entering into a more 
minute examination of those objections, it may 
be worth observing, that were the broad ab- 
stract question proposed — through the medium 
of what language can moral, religious, or in- 
deed any other instruction whatsoever, be most 
speedily and most efficiently conveyed td a 
people ; the answer undoubtedly would be, 
through the medium of that language which 
they understand best, and to which they are 
most warmly attached, the language of their 
thoughts and of their feelings: and he who 
would argue against the application of this ge- 
neral principle to any particular instance, may 
fairly be called upon to shew, that there is 
something peculiar in that particular instance, 
and what that something peculiar is, which 
would prevent the extension of the principle to 
it. Having premised so much, let ills now take 
a nearer view of the objections generally al- 
leged. 

And those may be classed under two heads. 

Iw The inutility of the project ; which objec- 
tion necessarily implies a waste of expendi- 
ture. 

II. The evil, and even dangerous conse- 
quences that would result from its success. 
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Under the first of these heads, the inutility 
of the project, an assertion is made in general 
terms, at the outset, which, as it would paralyze 
all active exertion,^it is necessary to meet in li- 
mine. The number, it is said, of persons whose 
sole-'htiiguage is Irish, 'is so small, that the be- 
nefit that might be expected to follow from 
adopting such a vehicle of instruction, would be 
totally inadequate to the expense. To this it 
may be' answered, first, that those who speak 
"siolely Irish are much more nomei^ous than is 
probably supposed. Persons residing in the 
metropolis, and large cities, and in those parts 
-where English is the prevailing language, are 
not in general aware how large a popuIatioQ 
occupies the less frequented parts "of the 
Doutherii, western, and north-western counties, 
including peninsulas and islands, together with 
the wild sequestffred glens and mountainous 
•districts of even some of the inland counties, 
who still cherish, with an almost exclusive at- 
tachment, the language of their fathers. The 
litde intercourse which the inhabitants of these 
V districts, owing to their insulated situation, 
had with those of the other parts of Ireland, 
^ at the same time that it retarded the progress 
of the English language among them, rendered 
the I fact of the prevalency of the Irish less 
jgenerally known.* 

* See Dewar's Observations, p. 96. 97* who ibforms U8> that 
he heard very little English in places where he was assured 
aot a word of Irish was Spoken. 
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Secondly, let it be observed, that even of 
those who to that pf Jrish have added some 
knowledge of English^ iipinense numbers there 
are, who are notwithstanding incapable of using 
this latter as a medium through which they 
might receive moral and religious instruction* 
Irish is to them the language of social inter- 
course, of fanjily comn^union j ^yery feeling 
connected with moral duty is closely interwo- 
ven with that language.. If consciousness of 
guilt sting the bosom of one of these, the re- 
flections it excites, the anguish of remorse, the 
terrible paintings of tx smitten conscience, the 
brightening Jiopps of mercy, all pass in rapid 
successipn before his piind, clothed in the ha- 
biliments which his native topgue has given 
to them. If the operations of creative power 
a\^aken his attention to tlie majesty of the 
Creator, the idea of Deity rushes on his mind 
in closest ^nion with that n^qtie, . to whic}i 
early association has in a manner indissolubly 
bound it, and with which are connected in his 
mind so many ideas of solemnity and awe« 
Man, to whom he o;wes kindness, God, to 
whom he owes devption, arp presented before 
him in the mirror of his native tongue. Thus 
all those principles on which morality is found- 
ed, are embodied in his own language, in that 
language in which he conceives, in which he 
reasons, in which he feels. Can the same be 
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said of English ? It is to him but the language 
of barter, of worldly occupations ; taken up 
solely at the market, laid aside when he returns 
home, a very confined vocabulary, and that 
too consisting of a selection of words of a very 
different class from what would be necessary to 
convey sentiments of morality and religion, 
will prove sufficient for carrying on that ordi- 
nary intercourse for which alone he considers 
an acquaintance with English desirable. How 
little such a knowledge of a language (if that 
can be called knowledge which does not em- 
brace any operation of the intellect, and relates 
only to the poor perishing concerns of the bo- 
dy) will avail in communicating to him the 
truths of Christianity, is surely too evident to 
every reflecting mind, to require the aid of 
further argument. But even as to those, who, 
though their vernacular tongue is Irish, have a 
tolerably competent knowledge of English, let 
it be recollected that this latter is to them at 
best but a language of secondary signs, whose 
connection with the conceptions in their minds 
is established only through the intervention of 
their own tongue, requiring of course the slow 
process of mental translation, before any truth 
so conveyed can convince the understanding, 
lay hold upon the imagination, or interest the 
feelings. How muqh light niust such truths 
aecessarily lose in the transmissions How 
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much risk must they run of confusion in the 
image ! 

On the whole, to employ Irish as a means of 
disseminating religious knowledge, will scarce** 
ly appear useless, when it is considered that a 
moderate calculation estimate&tbe numbers: of 
those, who are either totally incapable, or at best 
capable but imperfectly of receiving religious in- 
struction through any other language, at one 
million and a half.* And when the discovery of 
a population of not quite three hundred thou<p 
sand souls similarly circumstanced in the high* 
LANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND has been con-^ 
sidered as affording a sufficient answer to simi* 
lar objections brought forward against instruct- 
ing them, through the intervention of Gaelicjt 
shall about five times that number of our coun- 
* try men appeal unsuccessfully to the humanity 
and Christian charity of Irishmen ? 

But admitting the numbers who speak Irish 
to be so great, it is again objjected that few 
can read it. 

* See Dewar'is Observations^ &c« p. 95, and indeed the 
whole of chap. iv. on the Irish language. In one place, 
(p. S8.) he states the number so -high as two millions* 
See also Wakefield's account of Ireland*' &c. vol. ii. 4to« 
Lond* 1812; and Shaw MasoQ% ; Statistical Accoanl,&c» 
of Ireland, pamm, vol i. I8l4f, voir ii. 1816, ftvo^ Dabjiii. 

f See First Annual Report of the. Society for the sup-i 
port of Gaelic Schools, &c. p. 10, 2d Edit. EdiAburgb, 
1812. 
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This objection, if it proves any thing, would 
equally prove the inexpediency of disseminating 
the Scriptures, and giving instruction in any lan- 
guage which the mass of the people cannot read ; 
and this, till very lately, was the situation of a 
great majority, and is indeed in some degree still, 
of a considerable proportion of those who speak 
English, and yet it has not operated to prevent 
the wide difiusion of the Scriptures in that lan- 
guage. Nay, this should rather act as a stimu- 
lus on all, who appreciate the advantages to be 
derived from a personal examination and study 
of the Word of God, to attempt to remove the 
objection by teaching those to read Irish, who 
ordinarily converse in that tongue, and thus to 
give every possible efficiency to the noble libe- 
rality of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
which has so munificently determined to ste- 
reotype the Irish Bible.* But, indeed, though 
hitherto the number of those who could read 
Irish may have been comparatively few, that 
number is every day encreasing, and it is the 
duty of those who have influence in the coun- 



*' This edition is to be in the Irish letter. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society have already published it in 
the Roman letter. See thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Society, p. xxiv. among the various editions of the Scrip- 
tures, &c. 
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try, to give this disposition to learn a proper 
direction,* 

Again, it is objected, that there are but few 
books in Irish, As the former objection seems 
more directly opposed to the dissemination of 
the Scriptures \p Irish, this would appear more 
particularly urged against the utility of teach- 
ing to read that language. Without questioning 
how far this objection may be founded in fact,t 

* In the Statistical Account of the parish of Clonmany, in 
the county of Donegal, published hi Shaw Mason's Statistical 
Account, &c, of Ireland, it is remarked, << some of the old 
men in this parish have a genius for reading the Irish language, 
in Irish characters ; and there is one old man, upwards of 80 
years of age, who can write it tolerably well.*' See vol. I. 
p. lS4f, 185.— Dr. Stokes calculates from the number, about 
tvtro thousand, of Irish Catechisms of the Church of Rome 
isold annually, that there are at least twenty thousand who 
have liiade some attempt at reading that language. See 
Dewar's Observations, p. 88. 

f Were the number of printed books still fewer, there 
are yet many vsiluable manuscripts in that tongue, with 
a yiew to the more accurate investigation of which, some 
might be willing that the language should not be totally 
lost until they had been translated into English. Among 
the Irish MSS. preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, 
there is a dictionary of the language by one Norton, 
which contains many more words Uian fn Johnson. All 
the words in Norton, and many thousands beside, will 
be found in the Irish Dictionary lately published in Dub- 
lin by Mr. Edward O'Reilly. It is, perhaps, the most 
copious vocabulary extant, of any language except tlie 
Greek. The late celebrated Mr. Flood was so convinced 
of the advantages that might be derived to literature 
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it may in general be stated, that it can have but 
little weight, when considering the subject in 
a moral and religious point of view. The great 
object, it, should be recollected, of teaching 
the reading of Irish, &c, is not to make those 
who are to be the subjects of that instruction 
a learned, or what may be called a reading 
people, or to convey to thefn, through the me- 
dium of that language, any general knowledge ; 
but almost exclusively to bring them acquaint- 
ed with the great principles of morality, fdund- 
edon the important truths and doctrines of 
Christianity ; and for this purpose the Bible 
itself, with some few elementary books, will am- 
ply suffice. Were there no other books, therefore, 
extant in that language but the Bible, that 
alone should hold out a sufficient induce- 
ment to the most unremitting exertion. 
When to this are added the Book of Common 

from an acquaintance with the remains of antiquity in 
the Irish language, that he bequeathed a considerable pro- 
perty, in lands, to Trinity College, for the purpose of found- 
ing an Irish Professorship, and purchasing Irish manuscripts, 
&c. See " Observations on the bequest of Henry Flood, Esq. 
to Trinity College, with a defence of the Ancient History of 
Ireland, by Sir Lawrence Parsons/' now Earl of Ross, Svo* 
Dublin, 1795. In this work the considerable knowledge 
which the ancients had of Ireland, and the confirmation which 
the Mosaic history receives from the Irish Records, is main- 
tained by the noble author with much learning and ingenuity. 
The validity of the bequest having been questioned, the Col« 
lege instituted a suit for ^he puri)08e of establishing their 
claimi with a view to carry Mr. I^ood's intentions into effect. 
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Prayer and Church Catechism in Irish, surely 
a want of books cannot seriously be made an 
objection. This has not weighed with the 
members oi the Church of Rome, who have 
published therein many tracts in Irish, and 
among others, one by the Titular Archbishop 
of Armagh (Dr, O'Reilly), entitled, the " Tasag 
Kreesty,^* or Christian Doctrine* Nay, this 
very scantiness of Irish books is not altogether 
without its advantages, inasmuch as it affords 
an opportunity of communicating the benefits 
of religious instruction, free from the risk of 
corrupting the mind by the productions of a 
licentious and immoral press: the danger of 
which has been urged as one of the strongest ar- 
guments against the rendering general a capa* 
bility of reading. Here it is possible to supply 
the most wholesome aliment to the mind, with- 
out exciting at the same time a dread, lest a 
vitiated taste might seek to gratify its diseased 
and pampered appetite in feeding upon poison. 
It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to take pos- 
session of this field, before an enemy plants his 
standard upon it. 

* See ** Report of the Committee of the Highland Society ' 
of Scotland, appointed to inquire into the Nature and Au- 
thenticity of the Poems of Ossian," Appendix^ p. 303, 
Note p. — To Butler's Catechism, twelfth Edition, Dublin, 
1814, are annexed Acts of Contrition, Faitli, Hope and Cha- 
rity, with a Prayer to be said before Mass, all in Irish aiid 
English, upon opposite pages. 
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. Again, the difficulty of learning is made the 
ground of an argument against teaching to read 
Irish. This is obviously the objection of one 
originally unacquainted ^ith the language, and 
and who, if he has any knowledge of it, has 
merely taken it up as a dead language, and in 
this way the same might be said of any lan- 
guage whatever. It should, therefore, be kept 
in view, that there can be no intention of 

TEACHING TO READ I|IISH WHERE IT IS NOT AL* 

READY SPOKEN, and, iu this case, a priori 
reasoning, as well a§ every analogy from what 
has been happily found to take place in the 
various attempts that have been made by dif- 
ferent institutions to teach the reading, of Eng- 
lish, shew that the task will not be so difficulty 
or the time ordinarily necessary for acquiring 
it so very great. 

The Reports of the Welsh circulating schools, 
and those of the Society for promoting Gaelic 
schools through the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, bear testimony to the ease with which 
a people may be taught to read in their own lan- 
guage ;* and let it be observed, that the close 
affinity of the Welsh and Gaelic tongues to the 
Irish, as also the similarity of their circumstances 

* See RepcNTts of the Society for the support of GacKc 
Schools^ First Report, p. 53 — 57, 63 ; Second Report, p. 
3 — li 25 ; also Welsh Piety, or a collection of the several 
accounts of the Circulating Welsh Charity Schools, from their 
rise in I7S7, to Michaehnas 175S, in three vols. 8vo. 
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with respect to the English, should give addi- 
tional weight to every argument derived from 
analogy coming from those quarters. And we find 
there, that instances of learning to read in the 
short space of three months are not unfrequent. 
But we are not left here to mere a priori, or 
analogical reasoning. Examples are not want- 
ing in our own country, of the readiness with 
which the reading of the native language may 
be acquired. Three months, six weeks, and, 
in some instances, even so short a space as 
twelve days, have been found sufficient for this 
purpose. Indeed, the much greater expedition 
with which a man who speaks Irish will learn to 
read it than English, is one of the strongest 
arguments for preferring the former in afford- 
ing primary instruction to the latter, both as it 
regards the saving of expence by the saving of 
time, and as it enables him (which is the great 
object) the sooner to become acquainted with 
the Holy Scriptures. What an encouragement 
Will such speedy success prove to increased ex- 
ertion on the part of those who have already 
made some progress ! What an excitement to 
commence the studv will it be to those, who 
have witnessed the rapid success which has 
attended the labour of others! — On the other 
hand, let it be recollected how long a time 
(generally from three to four years) he must 
spend in learning English, without properly, if 
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at all, understanding the meaning of the words 
he learns, or acquiring any new or de- 
finite ideas therein.* All this time he is 
condemned to the drudgery of learning mere 
words, which to him have no meaning, and 
consequently cannot, by any strong association, 
lay hold upon his memory. Nor is he support- 
ed by the consciousness that he is acquiring 
knowledge; his mind is making no advances. 
He feels no enlargement of his views. What 
wonder, then, if hopeless of attainment, the 
irksomeness of the task should lead him in de- 
spair to its final abandonment. Not so when 
taught in Irish, as on learning the characters, he 
immediately recognizes many of the words as 
familiar to him, while the context leads him 
to the knowledge of such as are less so. If it is 
oneof the leading principles on which elemen- 
tary works for facilitating the progress of the 
beginner, in acquiring the art of reading, are 
constructed, that too many new words should 
not be crowded together upon his mind ; it 
jBurely is not the part of wisdom to introduce 
him at once to a language, almost all the terms 

* This wal formerly the case in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where it was not an uncommon thing to meet with one 
who could read English with tolerable fluency, who yet at the 
same time understood not a single word of what he was read- 
ing. S^e Reports of the Gaelic School Society, 1st Rep. p. 
9. 37. 41. 2d Rep. p. IS. See also Wehh Piety. 
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of which are new to him (eten though he may 
have an imperfect knowledge of it) as the ma- 
jority of them have never occurred in those si- 
tuations, in which hitherto he has been obliged 
to have recourse to that language. Or shall 
an attempt be made so to construct English 
elementary books for this class of the popula- 
tion, as to lead its members through the gross 
and sordid ideas of barter, and the terms con- 
nected therewith, into all those finer sentiments 
of moral duty and religious hope, the oral 
signs of which at present exist for them only in 
their own language. 

On the whole, so far from the objection 
holding true, it will appear to every candid 
mind, which fairly estimates the greater com- 
parative ease and readiness with which one so 
circumstanced will learn to read Irish than 
English, that this is one strong argument for 
preferring the former, for the purpose of con- 
veying to him moral and religious information. 

Another objection under this head is, the 
variety of dialects into which the Irish lan- 
guage is divided, which, it is argued, will pre- 
vent any books published in it being of general 
use, inasmuch as, it is said, a book that may 
be u«derstood in one part of the country 
becomes hence unintelligible in another. 

To this it may be answered, that thediflRbr/ 
ence of dialects alluded to, consisting rather in 



9, 4ifieF0pt mode of pr^MnanoiatioQ, th^n m a 
€BQi diversity of root, this pb^ectioa loses much 
pf its w^^ht when applied to <rhe language ffi 
written* Iq prpof of the truth af this reasoning 
it m^y be stated, that the saine pHoted Irish Sexw 
|Bbw$ h^ve been preached ia . different parts c^ 
th^ ciHintry. Ejcperience is^ews^ indeed,, thft 
jtb^re is not much in tiie objection, as persQ^s 
speaking difieren^ disd^^^s ^e capable of mif- 

f 

t^Jy uAderstandiBg one another^ Narj ff^Qij^ 
a native of the Highlands or Iskusids of Sc^- 
}md ct$u carry ^n, with tQli^alile ease, a ^on- 
ver^^alipn 4i) £rse vith one speaking Iris^* 
The 'laBie aflso is true rie^pecting thpse who .usp 
the Iff aiiks^akcju Nor^should we here pverloo|c 
l^e argu|ii(&nt which may be drawn from the 
Gxeek l^ngn^age;, divided ai|4 sub^divid^d as it 
Wt» into 9» m^flY V?ned dialects, spoken ova* 
iNHnch a Wide, isxtoat of country, which emhracefl 
parts of die three great Continents dien known, 
a>|d ipFas tntefse^tjed at the saqae time by large 
iMid uiuii^rous seas. There appears^ however, 
U^ iiai^ J^es&n a very free circiilation of th^ 
writings in that language from Magna Grsetcta 
IH34 §il!% t<> ^^9 &om ^9)C^donia and even 
;r1[|^»ce t»\SgypU Nor dp^ the Ionic dialect 
of Herodotus appear to have been any bar to 
Ifis tiscejtving the bpplauses of assembled Greece 
j^ Pis, i^ay lit not ^so b? worth noticing here, 

,^lbal whik t^e i» » idKvei^iJtjr «^.<tyie Ui tl»e 
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Books of the New Testament, there appears no- 
thing like an adoption of dialect to suit those 
to whonl they were addressed, or for whose use 
they were more particularly composed. An in- 
stance is also furnishied in the Romansh, a Ian* 

• 

guage ' spoken over part of the Grisons. 
.Though divided into two main dialects, and 
these again into a multiplicity of sub-dialects, 
yet the Bible, in one of the dialects, is under- 
stood in those parts where the other is spoken, 
aSid is indeed the only version there used.* 
"But indeed we need not go so far from home, 

• or^search into antiquity for arguments, to com- 
bat this objection. English has itself its di- 
alects ; and the natives of Cumberland, of York- 
shire, of Somersetshire, of London, and even 
of the Lowlands of Scotland, (whose language 
is certainly a dialect of English), would proba- 
bly find a difficulty in understanding one an- 
other if conversing together ; and yet this has 
-never been urged against the utility of cir- 
culating among them the approved Version of 
the Holy Scriptures, or teaching them to* read 

English; " \ 

This seem^ to be a proper platee for noticing 

* an objectioi^, alledged more pi^rticuhirly with a 

9 " • • % I 

• . ■ *■ , • • .... 

... - •■ . - ■ .. . I • . 

.^ * See a.jYery iixterpating accouqi pf .tbQ Komansh. hp- 
guage by Joseph Planta, F. R« S. in the Philosophical Tnins- 
actions for 177^' Part L j^. \^S^\h^. Tbis paper was 

"drawti up iq eoiHN^quence fvP « Bible in that^lai^uilg^ iMiTifig 
been presented to the Ro^al Society t>y the Cpynt de Sails, 
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view' to undervalue the benefit that might 'be 
expected from circulating Bishop Bedell's ver- 
sion of the Old, and Archbishop Daniell's ver- 
sion of the New Testament, that its style is 
too antiquated to be understood by those who 
at present speak Irish. But to this it may be 
answered, that so late as the year 1712, ac-^ 
cording to the statements of Richardson, this 
version was sufficiently understood; and it can 
hardly be imagined, that in little more than a 
century, the language spoken could have bei^a 
materially altered, particularly when it is con- 
sidered that, during that period, it has been 
preserved among a people who have had very 
little intercourse with those who spoke another 
language^ by an admixture with which alone it 
could suffer so great a corruption ; the same 
causes which tended to its preservation, would, 
in all probability, also tend to the maintenance 
of its purity. 

But the truth is, this version is understood 
and prized wherever Irish itself is understood. 
Of the high estimation in which it is held, the 
following may be considered as affording abun- 
dant proof. Several persons in Cork acquaint- 
ed with Irish, and desirous of reading the 
Scriptures in that langi^age, petitioned the 
Bishop of Cork to let them have the use of 
that copy of the Irish Bible which is in the 
library of St. Barry's Church, Cork. His Lord* 
ship readily complied with their sequest, and 
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ntitrnftrbiti copiis arer HoW taking by (hem, Ht 
mamiscfi^, of HlW Bibte, The Rer. Mh 
Graham afstn Curafeie of KiJrii*, Gttunty ef 
Glare, iir a tetter dated the Sd of Febhiaryi 
M06, when speaking of berfam ydUHg peojrtfr 
i*^ho hid le^ttied to read Irish, says, **^ thej^ 
arfe in the habit of reading in the intervals &t 
labour, 4ird particuhirfy" dtlrfng thi6 Idng Winter 
iHghte, to dhrles of their friends dnd tt«i^. 
Bt)tirt, whd ali3 illiterate, and undet^iMd 
tkii^trf^h onfg.^^ ** By this ittfeAns^ he ob«er\nes; 
•* the knbtvledge of thle divihe trtrths lef ^cri^ 
ft^n? are proponinfed ia the ^t^fe ^^rf wtder^ 
standings of ttJiiltitudfes, who ^mild otherwise 
ftave gone to the grave as ignorant as myriadsr 
of their anttestdrs.** " Whenever Mr. Bewar 
announced that this Scriptures woiiM Be reM 
in the Irish language, crowits riot only came 
to hear, but they iistieiied with ihaiiifesl plea- 
sure, and eager intelligence/*^ 

it has indb<S(d beeil argued by some. Oh the 
fconsideratiofl that a |)opuUtion of only twehty 
"thousand, speakih'g the Mkriks Tahguage, have 
Beeh fttfrii'slied ^ith tire Scriptures in their oWil 
tongtie, th^4t even Were the forttief verstdii 6t 
the Msh Biblte obsolfete, if would be reasonable 
lb undertake a riew one in behalf of the iM- 
mehse numbers wh& speak the Trish language* 
Without, bowever, exairiining into the justness 
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of the «fgttment< M^ich 19 haippyy uiliieeessary, it 

mjB^ be Femai*ked that aa eJiaoiple of a line of 

Beting somewhat siHiilar, has beealat^y fiirnisb- 

ed UB itt.Ruiism) by tbe HoJjy^Synodi wbich^ at 

the recMnmefiia^A qf hU Mc^e^tif, (he Emperor 

qf.JSMmoi has resoll^ed on a tCransfaition being 

made: oi* thlB; Bible into the modern Russian.. 

'* HiA Mi^jSfliby had observed^ that while th^ 

Secietyv i* ^ tbe^ Russian Biible l^ietj^ waa 

siiqtplyiiig all the naiaons in Russia with tfad 

Scriptui:^ the Riissia43S themselves Were oblige* 

ed either toi raad the Divine orad^s ia a la^« 

gHi^ theff understood, intperfoctly, or in a Jik* 

reign fimguti-f for the translation of the Slaves 

Bian Bible hAviil^ been laaede m the ninUt 

cevftjojcytf^ the iangnage of it differs more frocti 

tbe: modern Rtissian than Wickliff's tranidatioa 

of the Bible from the modern Bagli^h version.''* 

Bcfiir^e having this part of the subject^ k majp 

HOtbtf uiinBCessary to tidce notice of another ob-* 

jection Which regards zuot so much the language 

itsc^^ aft^ite charact^ ia \!viiich it ta proposed 

tb pfmt iu Many conceive that Wejte the. Ro* 

man chdmeter employed instead of due liidH 

it woiildi«lteh ^idlita^r ^^tich at might deshre 

Hi the aftw aci^uiditioii of the Bbgiish tongneu 

.ll^idbj^tion to the character goes on the sup- 

^f^6n tone the power of the various Koxnan 

* See iMNUi Kffim^ ^kt IMiUk ttad F^umiga Bible 
Society, p. 24f. 0$. 
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dliaracters, when used in the Irish and English ' 
languages, is always exactly the same, which 
is by no means the case; some even of th*; 
simple characters* have not exactly the same." 
sound in both languages, while the effect of' 
combining h with another letter, is very dif- 
ferent; for example, shf and th in Iri^,- 
have only the force of an aspiration ^ dh and 
gh are sometimes pronounced as ^, and some-i 
times have a weak guttural sound, somewhat 
stronger than that of tt'; bh and inA sound 
SAV or w^ according to their position in a word; 
fh is not sounded. Is it not evident,, therev^ 
fore, that an acquaintance with the Roman^ 
character, in connexion with Irish, will, so far. 
from affording assistance towards obtaining a 
knowledge of English, rather throw an addi- 
tional impediment in the way, inasmuch as cer-> 
tain sounds will be associated -with certain let- 
ters or combinations of letters, which associ- 
ation of sounds and characters it wiU be ne* 
cessary afterwards, in acquiring English, to dis- 
solve ; a task which will prove much more dif- 
ficult, than to acquire a new character. In 
illustration of the truth of these assertions may 
be mentioned, the greater comparative e^se 
with which one previously capable of reading 
English can read Irish in the Irish, than in 

* Thus d sometimes sounds rather like th in that. 
f" sh in certain cases is mute. 
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.^e-RiHnati character^ even though Irish had 

.been his vernacular tongue. From ^vhathas 
beien said above, it is evident that even with a 
view to future instruction in English^ putting 

. a dot G) over a letter^ as ^, will be preferable to 
iannexing A, in order to express the power 
arising A'om the combination, whether the cha- 
racter employed be Irish or Roman ; of this 
Dr. NeilsOn has been so convinced, that he has 
used the dot, even though he employs the Ro« 
man character j a further advantage is, tliat 
less room is occupied by the word, a benefit 

' which affects not> merely the size of the book, 
but also the ease with which the meaning of the 

. word thus presented in a condensed form to 
the eye, will be understood. It is further to 
be remarked, that the change of power of the 
letter, which is to be expressed, arising in ge- 
neral from an inflection, as it were, of tlie word, 

.i>Mt no way affecting its radical meaning, that 
radical meaning will present itself more di- 
rectly to the mind when there is no change of 
the :Chaj:acter, than when it is in some measure 
disguised by the insertion of h. What ad- 
vantage this will afford in understanding print^i 

. led works, it is unnecessaiy to insist on. Hence 
we see bow err<meous the Editors of .the Ca« 
thechi»i|i foi: .the Island of Raghlin were, in en« 
deavouring to adapt the orthography to the 

^ .sounds of the words, rather than to their ety* 
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fuelogy. Were their plan genially Bi»pt(&i^ 
the injury inflicted on tlie etymcilogj of hiB« 
guages would be greater than the Ibeeefit gained 
to the orthography. 

These remarks will ^epare the noind to por- 
eeive how littie there is ki an objeotioa^ wfaieh is 
however commonly brought forward, and which 
arises out f^the inability of pePM^ who knM^ 
Irish merely as a spoken language, %ttt are ca- 
psfcleof risading English, <^ understand an Inrii 
t»ook 'when put into their haads, though in a 
character, the fiomnn, with which they are 
already acquainted. It is thereupon at om^e 
objected, that the Irish of that hodk^ the BiUe 
for example, is too antiquated, &c. to be of ge- 
tieral use among the people, forgetting that a man 
must be tauglit to read a language before he ean 
be expected to undeipstand it when written. An 
ncquaantanoe with the characters, when present- 
ed to the eye, will afford him no assistance, 
unless he is at the saiaoe time acquainted with 
the powers which it is intended that these 
c^iaracters ^lould convey to the ear or mind. 
Who is there that would expect a man whose 
"ifefqaeular language is French, hut who tiever 
learned any "Written language unless Engtifh, 
4o be capable of iinderstanding a Franeh book 
immediately on its being put into Iii6 hand, 
without being ^eviousty made aoqMiakited with 
clAne several kws'^wiitch r^uliate the ipueacooce 
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or pronuHciation of the various letters of that 
language. 

il. Having thus taken a view of the principal 
objections brought forward against the utility 
of communicating instruction in Irish, we now 
come to consider others of a graver character, 
which are urged against such a measure, from 
an apprehension of the evil, nay, dangerous 
consequences that must result from its success. 

Under this head, it is said that teaching it 
only tends to pei:petuate a barbarous language, 
at the same time that it opposes a bar to the 
amalgamation of the people, excites disunion 
Among them, and keeps alive a spirit of disafiec- 
tion towards the Government, and of disinclina- 
tion to the English connexion. 

Without waiting to examine into the truth of 
the asisertion that it is a barbarous language,* it 
may be noticed, that in conveying religious in- 
formation, the comparative excellence of the 
medium should be of little consequence. The 
barbarous languages (as the Greeks fondly 
called all others but their own,) of Mesopotamia, 
ai>d of Media, of Elam, and of Parthia, were 
equally honoured with the more polished tongues 



^ To some, perhaps, it may appear that this objection more 
properly belongs to the former head; it should^ however, be re 
collected, that whatever tends, in even the remotest degree, 
to plunge into, or retain a people in barbarism, is woise than 
unprofitable, it is injurious. 
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of Greece and Rome, in proclaiming on the day 
of Pentecost, from the inspired lips of the disci- 
ples, the wonderful works of God.* Happily 
th^ principle of this objection has not been 
acted on elsewhere. Why then should Ireland 
be selected as a solitary instance for adopting a 
line of conduct so contrary to sound reason, to 
humane feeling, to pious sentiment? Some of 
the most barbarous languages of Africa, the 
Bullom and the Susoo, equally with that most 
difficult and singular language of Asia, perhaps 
of the world, the Chinese, have been cultivated 
with a view to the dissemination of divine truth. 
Poor will be your excuse, if on such shallow 
grounds as the rude and barbarous nature of 
the language, you shall, by refusing to give the 
Gospel through that medium, incur the heavy 
responsibility of thus endeavouring, though such 
may not be your intention, to defraud God of Ms 
glory J and man of his hopes. 

Perhaps, after all, the Apostle Paul, in his 
application of the term barbarian, as being mere- 
ly relative to an incapability on the part of the 
hearer to understand the words of the speaker, 
has been more philosophically just than the wise 
men of Greece and Rome. " Therefore, if I 
know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be to 
him that speaketh a barbarian, and be that 

♦ AcU ii. 1. \U 
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speak eth shall be a barbarian to me.''* In this 
point of view English is itself a barbarous lan- 
guage to many of the Irish. 

It may not, however, be considered as alto- 
gether irrelevant to quote here the opinion of 
the Rev. A. Downie, in his letter to the Society 
for promoting instruction in Gaelic, respecting 
the Erse, and which there is every reason to 
suppose is no less applicable to its cognate dia- 
lect, the Irish. On this subject he writes thus : 
" It is one of the peculiarities of the Gaelic, that 
the illiterate speak it with as much propriety as 
those who have received the advantage of edu- 
cation ; and that as far as regards language 
merely, the common herd Wilt understand the 
best orator.'*t This seems, indeed, to be the na- 
tural consequence of the language containing 
all its roots in itself, and receiving all its modifi- 
cations from within, which will of course render 
the ideas conveyed by it more precise and defi- 
nite. How often has the study of foreign and 
dead languages been recommended to enable the. 
student to acquire a more adequate knowlege of 
the English ! This is, however, for the reason 
above stated, unnecessary with respect to Irish : 
so that considered merely in this point of view, 
even the perpetuation of a language once spoken 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 1 1 . 

f First Report of the Society for promoting Gaelic Schools, 
&c. p. 36. 
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over a great part of Europe, might not perhaps 
be so much to be deplored. 

But charges of a more serious nature are 
involved in the objection, that the perpetuation 
of the ancient language will operate as a bar 
to the amalgamation of the people, and keep 
alive in them a spirit of disunion and disaffec- 
tion.* It might be fairly asked on what grounds 
this is asserted, as there seems to be no neces- 
sary connexion here between the cause and the 
effect assigned? Perhaps, it will be said, that in 
keeping up the language you keep up a mark of 
distinction between the different classes of the , 
community who use the different tongues. It 
cannot be denied, indeed, that diversity of lan- 
guages tends much to prevent that free in- 
tercourse which every philanthropist would wish 
to promote, and that therefore considered in 
this light, it would be desirable that the language 
not only of every state, but even of the whole 
earth were one. But must not every one ac- 
knowledge that a unity of sentiment, a unity of 

* It has been found adviseable here to consider, under one 
liead, tlie two objections; one arising from the supposed 
danger of exciting. a spirit of disaffection towards the Govern- 
ment ; the other from a dread of disuniting the people ; inas- 
much as, independent of their close connexion, one principal 
answer is applicable to both-^the salutary influence which an 
enlarged knowledge of the divine truths of Christianity may 
be expected to have upon the minds of the people. 
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customs, a unity of laws, tend much more to the 
amalgamation of the people than a mere unity of 
language ? Is there any thing in diversity of 
tongue alone which must of necessity induce di- 
versity in these respects ? Does not the history 
of past ages— does not the history of the present 
time furnish abundant instances of whole tribes 
of people who use different languages, living 
peaceably together under the same government? 
Look to Great Britain ; there we scQflJie Gael in 
Scotland, the Briton in Wales, and the Saxon in 
England, living together in the utmost harmony. 
Are we tiien to suppose there is something pe- 
culiar in the combination of the sounds or cha- 
racters that constitute the Irish language, ren- 
dering it an involuntary and necessary agent for 
the production of all the ills of disaffection and 
disunion ? Can we continue of this opinion, 
when we reflect how harmless and inoffensive the 
same language has proved in Scotland ? If there 
is any thing in it hostile to British connexion, 
why does it show so little of this noxious quality 
there ? In truth, it is not a diversity of lan- 
guage which produces a diversity of sentiment. 
This effect is attributable to education, political 
or religious feuds, prejudices, and other similar 
causes. To give moral and religious instruction 
in Irish cannot increase the influence of these j 
nay, it will tend most powerfully to counteract 
them. It is said Irish is calculated to revive re- 
collections of past transctions, which it were 
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better were forgotten, as the tendency of these 
recollections is to disunite the people. If it 
was indeed intended to publish details of the 
mutual struggles of adverse sects coii tending 
for ascendancy, there might perhaps be some 
force in this objection : such is not the inten- 
tion here : to enable the native to read the 
Scriptures in his own tongue is the sole ob- 
ject. You thus afford him that knowledge 
which is most calculated to heal every irri- 
table feeling, and to allay every animosity 
which such recollections may unhappily still 
cherish. If the only language they know has 
hitherto carried the poison of disaffection and 
disunion through every part of the system w^hich 
it has visited in its circulation, let it now convey, 
through ramifications not less extensive, the an- 
tidote for that poison. Instruct them in that pre- 
cious faith, through whose blessed influence pro- 
phetic vision *'sees an innumerably great mul- 
titude gathered together out of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, standing be- 
fore the Tlirqne and before the Lamb, crying 
aloud*' in harmonious concert, as with one single 
voice, *' Salvation to our God which sitteth upon 
the Throne, and unto the Lamb.'* Is it not the 
glory of the Oospel that it is to be preached to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue ? Were 
not the commands of Christ to his disciples to 
evangelize all nations ? And does not the ample 
j)rovision made on the day of Pentecost, for con- 
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veying it through the medium of every language, 
stamp, as it were, a sanction of Divine authority 
on similar attempts at the present day ? Or shall 
it be said that it was right to do so in the 
first century, and wrong in the nineteenth? 
This were to say, that the genius of Christianity 
has changed. Is it not the glorious priviliege of 
true Christianity that, like her great founder, 
she is ever the same, and, as one of the loveliest 
traits of her character, while yet in the freshness 
of youth, was that winning influence through 
which she closely drew together all her chil- 
dren by a community of interest and of feeling, 
so it may be hoped that age has not yet de- 
formed her countenance, but that still beneath 
her smiles her children of every country, clime, 
and tongue, may present the lovely spectacle of 
" brethren dwelling together in unity ?'* It has 
been observed above, that unity of customs, 
of laws, of government, and of manners, form 
a stronger tie than merely that of speech. 
Christianity has her customs, and they are essen- 
tially the same beneath every clime. Chris- 
tianity hasv her opinions, her sentiments, her 
principles, her laws, and they speak the same 
language to the heart in every tongue. Chris- 
tianity acknowledges her Prince of Peace, and 
wherever the hymn of praise ascends to him, 
his name is one.* Christianity induces certain 

• Zeclu xiv. 9. 
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manners, cherishes certain tempers, awakens 
certain feelings, and there is a unity to be recog- 
nised in those manners, in those tempers, in 
those feelings, though among people living 
under different governments,— among families 
claiming a different descent. But her blessed 
harmonizing influence ends not here. She gives 
a unity and community of hopes. Her children, 
lovely in their lives, in death are not divided. 
If then, you would unite your people, bind 
them together in the bands of one faith ; let 
one common hope point them to one common 
centre of attraction, and let the sympathetic 
magnetism of Christian charity gently draw 
them, with one common influence, to each 
other. 

Irisli has been the language, some say, of dis- 
organiization and rebellion,— make it hencefor- 
ward the language of loyalty and peace, by caus^ 
ing the Bible to speak in it* Or will you say, that 
instructing a people in their duty towards God 
will weaken that principle of submission which 
the Bible tells them is due to the powers that be 
of God? Or that inculcating love to man will 
root out that which is the best guai'antee of 
union and order among them — mutual affection, 
and plant in its stead the rankling thorns of 
jealousy and envy, of savage ferocity, of hatred 
and revenge ? Can it be imagined, on the one 
hand, that principles of obedience to the con- 
stituted authorities will be weakened in the 
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minda of an Zrishman, by perusing «ueh pas- 
sages as these ?— *^ Render to Cffisar the things ' 
, which are Caesar^s/' — " Let every soul be sub- 
ject to the higher powers ; for there is no power 
but of God : the powers that be are ordained of 
God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God**'-—** Wherefore 
ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience sake.*'—" Render, 
therefoi'e, to all their dues: tribute to whom 
tribute is due ; custom to whom custom ; fear 
to whom fear; honour to whom hoiliour/'-*- 
" Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord's sake : whether it be to the King, 
as supreme, or unto governcH^^r as unto them that 
are sent by him for the punishment of evil 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well.'* 
— " Honour the King." Or^ on the other hand, 
that every humaner feeling will be suppiessed, 
and every more malignant passion excited by 
such as follow? — " Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that bate you, 
and pr^y for them that despitefully use you, 
and persecute you/' — " Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbour ; therefore, love is the fulfilling ^ 
of the law." Surely such truths, whether ex- 
pressed in the English or Irish language^ are 
equally well calculated to infuse the most ex- 
alted and firmly grounded sentiments of loy- 
alty to the ruling powws, and of mutual affec- 
tionate attachment of mistn towards m^in. 
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Nor is this matter of mere speculation. Mr* 
Dewar informs us that an Irishman, into whose 
hands a New Testament had been put, exclaim- 
ed, on reading it, ** if I believe this it is impos^ 
sible for me to remain a rebel."* Similar to 
this also were the expressions of that priest, who, 
on his flock asking his advice as to the propriety 
of their reading the Proverbs, when lately pub- 
lished in the Irish language, informed them, 
after examining it, that if they read that book 
it would make them better husbands, better 
wivesj better children, better parents, better 
servants, better masters^ and better subjects. 

But, in truth, it is a mistake to suppose that 
teaching it will necessarily perpetuate the lan- 
guagCi Can it be expected that a man will 
renounce his old language unless he is pre- 
viously furnished with a new one ? And what 
motive can induce him to take the trouble ne- 
cessary to acquire such new' language,, unless it 
be the advantage which the acquisition holds 
out in transacting the ordinary business of life, 
or in gratifying an ardent spirit of enquiry? 
Will instructing him in Irish make it less his 
interest to become acquainted with English ? 
Nay, will it not make it more so ; as education^ 
by enlarging his powers, will render him fitter 

* ObsenratioDs on Ireland, p. 139. On this Mr. Dewar 
remarks, ** Behold the means which a beneficent Provideno* 
has appointed to make good men, and good citixins r 
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for, and so open out to him a greater likelihood 
of obtaining situations of profit or distinction, 
for which a knowledge of English will be neces- 
sary ? Will instructing him in Irish weaken the 
force of that most powerful incitement to the 
search after knowledge which a spirit of en- 
quiry affords ? Nay, will not the information 
already given him in that language be most 
probably the means of awakening this spirit, in 
many instances, where before it did not exist, 
and increasing it where it did ? In whom is 
this desire of knowledge found most power- 
fully to operate ? In the ignorant, or in those 
who have' been in some degree enlightened ? 
Shall we then withhold from him the means of 
reading his own language, and expect that he 
will, as it were, intuitively learn another ? Shall 
we leave him in ignorance, and expect in hin> 
that knowledge which is the offspring of cu- 
riosity, excited by previous information ? No, 
let us teach him to read a language he already 
understands; his intellectual powers will thus 
be roused, and he will be induced to learn the 
language of the State, from an acquaintance 
with which he will promise himself the protec- 
tion of the law, and fertile sources of emolu- 
ment and advantage to himself and his family. 
There will thus be created in him a thirst which 
will soon exhaust the springs that are to be 
found in his own language ; he will therefore be 
impelled, by the acquisition of English, to roll 
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away the stone from a well which promises so 
plentifully to satisfy that thirst ; as it has been 
well expressed by one writing on this subject, 
** as the mind becomes enlightened it becomes 
inquisitive, and if this disposition cannot be 
gratified in Iriahj which it is evident it cannot, 
it will seek it in English.'* In the forcible lan- 
guage of another, " the stone will be set a roll- 
ing, and there is little doubt that it will not stop 
till it has arrived on Ekiglish soil." ** Know- 
ledge," says Doctor Johnson, " always in- 
creases ; it is like fire, which must be kindled 
by some external agent, but which will after- 
wards propagate itself. When they once desire 
to learn, they will naturally have recourse to the 
nearest language by which that desire can be 
gratified ; and one will tell another, that if he 
would obtain knowledge, he must learn Eng- 
lish."* And if this reasoning is just with res- 
pect to imparting to him knowledge in general, 
how much more so will it be in communicating 
to him religious knowledge. A taste will thus 

* See a letter pf Doctor Johnson to Mr. WilHam Drum- 
- mond, on the propriety of publishing a version of the Scrip- 
tares in Gaelic. Johnson's Works, vol. xv. p. 162— 167. 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1806; where also are to be found two other letters 
on the same subject, from which it appears that this letter was 
published under the revision of Dr. Robertson, the celebrated 
Historiographer. See also Appendix, K. 

See also Reports of the Society for promoting Gaelic 
Schools, &c. First Rep. p. 15. 38. Second Bep. p. 4. 28- 
fourth Rep. p. 23. 36. 39. 
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be given him for divine things, a relish for hea- 
venly wisdom ; at the; same time he will be fur- 
nished with but one book. True, it is the Book 
of Life, the best of books. Do we not how- 
ever find, that amongst English readers the 
effect of such improved taste is an eager desire 
after works of devotion and Christian experi- 
ence; and when the Irish Biblical student is 
informed that such are to be foundin English, his 
religious feelings co-operating with his curiosity, 
now enlisted in the best of causes, will naturally 
urge him to new exertions to obtain them, while 
the success attendant on his fornler efforts to 
become acquainted with the written character 
of his own language, will makehim disregard 
the difficulties of acquiring a new one, which 
would otherwise perhaps have appeared to him 
insuperable. 

Here we may observe how futile is that 
objection which argues against affording instruc- 
tion in Irish, as though it would increase the 
difficulty of afterwards learning English. The 
very contrary is the truth. Such a mode of 
reasoning could only be supported on the sup- 
position that the capabilities of the mind are in 
an inverse ratio to its cultivation, and that in 
proportion to its attain men ts, its powers of at- 
tainment are diminished. In truth, the better 
any one is acquainted with his vernacular 
tongue, the easier will he find it to attain ano^ 
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ther ; and the more languages a man knows, the 
more capable will he be of learning new ones. 
He does not at once understand the connexion 
of written with oral signs, and through them 
with the conceptions of the mind ; having, how- 
ever, learned the nature of that connexion in 
his own language, he finds less difficulty in trac- 
ing it through others. Besides, the way whereby 
new languages are generally learned is hereby 
opened to him, namely, that of grammars, 
dictionaries, &c. It would indeed be scarcely 
credible that such an objection could seriously 
be brought forward, were it not known that to 
some in Scotland it was matter of surprise that 
the Islanders and Highlanders could be taught 
Gaelic without any previous instruction in Eng- 
lish ;* in other words, how they coulcf be taught 
their own language without having been first 
instructed in one with which they were almost, 
if not altogether unacquainted* Do we ever, 
it may be asked, think of having our children 
taught French in order to pave the way for 
learning English ? 

But, say objectors, it is to the silent opera- 
tion of an increased and increasing intercourse 
between those who speak English and those 
who speak Irish, as the way in which a new 
language is generally introduced, that we look 

* See First Report of the Society for promoting Gaelk 
Schools, p. 41. 
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for the rapidly progressive disuse of the lat- 
ter, and the corresponding substitution of the 
former. It is to the attempt to teach Irish, 
therefore, as retarding, at least, if not counter- 
acting the effect of this principle, that we chiefly 
object. 

In answer to this it may be asked, what ten- 
dency will such attempts have to counteract, or 
even retard the effect of this principle ? Will it 
diminish the number of those around who speak 
English, or will it lessen the intercourse between 
those two classes of the inhabitants of this 
island? Surely not. Thus it will be found, 
that the attempt will not lessen the inducements 
to the acquisition of English. It will rather 
increase them, while at the same time it will 
supply new motives, and those the most power- 
ful. It may therefore be confidently asserted, 
that it will not be any obstacle to the amalga- 
mation of all classes of the people, or prove a 
wall of separation between them — will not keep 
alive dissension and disunion — will not cherish 
a spirit of disaffection to the constituted autho- 
rities of the land — ^nay, will not perpetuate 
Irish, or even arrest the progress which English 
may be making. No^ it will induce our coun- 

trymen to learn it ; it will facilitate to them tiie 
acquisition of it. 

But let us suppose that it would retard the 

advancement of English, or that it even would 

perpetuate Irish^ is tbis a sufficient reasoo, in a 
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moral and reKgioua point of view, for with- 
holding the Scriptures from a million and a 
half of our countrymen? Nay, shall any 
merely theoretical objections, taken from the 
supposed worldly, or even political disadvan- 
tages which may be imagined to be connected 
with this language, be considered as of auffi- 
cient weight to keep so large a proportion of 
the population in ignorance of that which is 
most interesting to them in time, most impor- 
tant as it regards eternity? Shall the rea- 
sonings of the politician be flowed to out- 
weigh the obligations of the Christian?. And, 
let it be recollected, that God rules in the af- 
fairs of men, and. that if to any worldly system 
we sacrifice his glory and the happiness of our 
fellow men, he may be provoked to dissolve 
that very system which we would fondly endea- 
vour to upliold. Surely, when Christ himself has 
declared the whole world to be nothing to a 
man in comparison of his soul, we should not 
postpone the eternal interests of a single soul 
to the mere secular advantages of worlds^ were 
these advantages even certain, much less when 
they are only speculative. 

There remains one further objection still to be 
considered, and that is one ariung out of the 
act of Henry VIII. ch. 15. " For the encourage- 
ment of the English . order, habit, and Ian- 
guage/' It is asserted, that to attempt to. dif- 
fuse a knowledge of the Scriptures^ theough the 
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tn/^iam q( Xh^ Irish language* is ^ direct in- . 
frii^twwftt of that slfttute. It; is haw^v^^r to. he 
ob«#rv«d, th*l« tb^ act i^ wholly qffinmtwe in 
the ewvctiflg provisions relating to the lan^a^e^ 
to ^ ua^ S^c. a. enacts, thfit thQ i)QgUsh l^m 
goag^ ^hall h? us^ aqd spoken, btft cgntaim i%q 
pruhihiAm qf tt^ Irish No oflfenq?, th^refoT^ 
lis ^mfiAitt^d against the e^^prets^ provisions pf 

tb^ aft» by either speaking or teaching the 
Irifife tongue, any mpre than by speaking or 
teaming f r^nch qf Latin. On the oth^r han^, if* 
a^ ^perien^fl baa sbfiwn in pther Gauntries, th^ 
naost likely way to promote the knowledges, and 

i^timat^ly tba u»^» of the JlngUsh language, i^ 
to twcb the people fir^t to rea4 their own ; then 
tbft poUi^y of the act is thereby prompted, whilst 

it» pi^ovi^ion? arg not violated. And a stilj 
strcmger ob«$rvatioQ arises on the recital in the 
aet, fpQW which it appears, that the great eb- 
]w% of the legislature, and their chief indusar 
mentf in passing the act, wa^?, " The induce 
tion of rude and ignorant people to the know- 
ledge of Almighty God, and of the good and 
vertu0U3 obedience which, by his most holy pre- 
cepts and commandments, they owe to their 
princen and superiors, then a good instruction 
in his most blessed laws, with a confoj-mity, 
concordance, and familiarity in language, 
tongU^» in maners, order, and apparel, with them 

ttiatbe civil people, and dw prpfes? and know^ 
ltdg^€hristV f ^iout '/ Now^ iSii be fpund that 
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those who cannot or wiU not accept " the 
knowledge of Almighty God, and of his blessed 
laws/* or who cannot be brought to a know- 
ledge of Christ's religion, through the medium 
of an English Bible, will receive the same 
through an Irish Bible, is it not promoting the 
great object of the statute, and the benevolent 
and wise policy of tjie legislature, to furnish the 
people with the Scriptures in Irish, and teach 
them to read in that language in which they 
will understand what they read, rather than 
leave them without the Scriptures, because they 
willnot read, or cannot understand them in. 
another tongue ? That the act was formerly 
taken in this sense, and considered to contain 
no prohibiti6n of Irish, may fairly be inferred 
from the several measures so favourable to 
that language pursued by Elizabeth, James L 
and Charles I., of which an account has been 
already given.* This objection was brought, 
forwatd in the convocation of 1634, but was not 
then considered of sufficient weight to prevent 
the passing of the canons, already noticedt, 

* The first paragraph of the Instructions given, during the 
reigii of Edward VI.> to Sir James Crofcs and the Council in 
the year 1551, within fourteen years after the passing of this 
act, when he was made Lord Deputy, coincides completely with 
this view of it. The instruction runs thus: •< To propagate- the 
worship of God in the Englbh tongue, and the service to he 
translated into Irish to those places which need it." Hibemis 
Anglicana, by Sir Richard Cox, vol. L. p. 290. fol. Lond. 1669. 
f See p. 18. This objection was renewed in the yc^kr 171 1» 
jet we Bttd the Primate and several oi^ the Bishops actings -ftt 
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relative to the language. These canons are 
worthy of observation, not only as enabling 
us to judge in what light the convocation 
viewed the act of 28th Henry VIII., but also 
because they are binding on the Clergy of the 
Church of Ireland in matters not contrary to 
the law of the land."* That, in what relates 
to the Irish language, they are not contrary, at 
least, to the act of Henry VIII. it is hoped the 
observations on that act above will satisfy every 
candid mind. Indeed these canons are in strict 
conformity with the wishes of the legislature, 
expressed in the Act of Uniformity, 2d of Eli- 
zabeth^ Cap. 2, Sec. XV. as follows : — " And 
that if some good meane were provided, that 
they might use the Prayer, Service, and Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments set out, and es- 
tablished by this act, in such language as thet 

MOUGHT BEST UNDERSTAND THE DUE HONOUR OF 
God SHOULD Be thereby much ADVANCED.t 

The annual grant to the College of Maynooth, 
in which a Professorship of Irish has been 
founded, may also be considered as iaffbrding a 
legislative sanction to giving instruction in 
Irish, as any prohibition oi instruction in that 
language must extend to every ];node in which 
such instruction is bestowed. WerQ we, indeed,^ 

the very time, in such a manner as ptaioly showed how futile 
they considered it. See pu 42, See also p. 46. 47. 

* See Polingbroke's Ec^dttsiMtical Law, Title 41. chap. 4. 
vol.11, p. 1*240. 

f That the legislature considered such lam^'v^ as^ \^ 
Irish, fee Appendix A. 



to tak^ ttiis Mt as prialhibitbty 6f Ac^uititig 
a knowledge of the IriA Itfftgtfage, tM) uxtiep- 
tion could be made in favdur of any dbject, ait4 
thus a stop would be put at once to atl'enqmttes 
• into the history and antiquities of the couirtty, 
through the medium of that laliguage. 

The pi-inci^yal trtyfeCtions having breeto mm 
considered, let us dirtrCt out attention to thie 
motives which lAidtild Mrgef and l)he entjoii- 
ragemei3ts Whicti iftvite to adofpt this language 
for the pui'ptfse of Conveying xeligiotis knb^* 
liedge. 

Mb-st 6f 'flifeire tiave bedn already Wtfted m in 
answering objfedtidHs. Yet it may ndt be ttnpro- 
fitable to brifjg ifhem forward in an arranged or* 
der, and in some instances to enlargie on Wtd 
fcnforce them. 

With fespedt to mdtiV^s, the firati "^md tsvi^ 
deiilly the most weighty, is the cOntiexioti whitih 
this system has withft e SJ)iritirul Wdfat^ of a 
largie pfopbrtroti Of 6tfr coontrytoeti/^with 
awakening them to a ^sense of their duty to tjoiH 
affd man, and making knowh to them whit most 
materially cbnc^ttfi ifelie interests of their im- 
iriortal sduls, / 

If it tia's "been shown that a vast popttfetittn 
S|)ea*ks this"l*rigtfagealo1le, artd that a still gre^- 
fir numb^si^e iflea^able throu^ any otberiof ac« 
quiring ttcc*faT]pdtifiWtknowJfe<^ of ris!ig4on*'*4C 
i'eligion be that: wbi'dh ts thbtft ittt^testing to 
man^ teaching him bifi duty in this Ufe, and thQ 
rounds of his hopes in another9;fiiiie\y 'it ^Vvwild 
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teh^tot)" no kM grtteM tkan im^erM^e tb 
liiJSi^eMiinAte t)i^ ^riptumi in Irisii, and to afiS^ 

All t9K>se ^f ffidptes *wfaich H^e ^n iis the fii»- 
Missity of ^derninftting the Stiri]^ure8 4^Fdu^^ 
tnlt tf ety part <X the ocmnferyc, eatl ifpdn urto 
elig^ iYi t)ri^ tmrk. A laitdaMe «Dx4ety 4iai 
\tttxi expfesiied oh the |»art of mdividHals^ 
leWn ttf Ae highest ^nd 4tn<>6t v€*nerati6d autho- 
rity, rtmt IncH; ** a poor wan^s cottage should be 
>vil5hbut a Bftjle.*^ To c^ry thisohjfi^ct into ef- 
fect h^s ^een the basis ivfefei^^etjpon ^veral ittsti^ 
tutiofts'hstve^beien formed tJrroHghout the Unitfed 
Kittgdoth. Notv^, why, it amy be ai^ed, givfe 
the Scfriptares, but that they may be read ? why 
desire they sfhould be read, but that they ttiaytfe 
tindferttood? httw shall they be arHJei-stood if 
-written in -a language x^ith whi^h the poor man 
is tmacquaitftedf yAv&X is it bat mlfiick^ry to pift 
a book into his hands aftd tell him to read it, if 
htetwows tnDt th« tongtte In which it is written*? 
Surtly the objetJt of giving the Bible is ndt 
merely thaft it toi^y be displayed upon the shelf, 
tmt fliat it may be •* read,^' and tlmt the truths 
*therem contaiwed may be ^•markedi kamed^ 
areSinwardhf iSige^d ; so that by patience, Ited 
'oomfort. of -God's holy Word, the blessed ho^ 
of everlasting life" " given*' to sinners •* in 
onr Saviour iFiesus Christ'* tnay he. embraced, 
fttid ev^ tfeld'fast by its possessors. 

5h,lifce ttiatrtiefr, iNlMdwet ^^MBssiftab Nw?^ 
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^ been used to recommend Instruction in reading, 
with a view to enabling the objects of that in- 
struction to read the Bible, apply with equd force 
to the plan now recommended; and surely he, 
who looks forward with exultation to " the 
day when, throughout the compass *of our 
island, no cabin, in which there is an eye ca- 
pable of enjoying its treasures, shall be unfiir*- 
pished with the hallowed code of revela- 
tion,"* will not object to giving instruction 
in that language, through whose medium alone 
many an eye is capable of receiving, such enjoy-. 
ment. Why teach a people to read at all but 
that they may be edified ? How can they be 
edified if the language is to them barbarous ? 
It is indeed a happy circumstance that the ques- 
tion is not whether we should give or withhold 
the scriptures — whether we should give or with- 
hold instruction, but whether, admitting the 
advantage of religious instruction, we should 
distribute the scriptures and afford instruction 
in Irish, or not, inasmuch as we ^e thus enabled 
to bring forward, in support of the affirmative, 
whatever has been adduced by the higliest and 
most respectable authorities in ffivour of the 
general dissemination of the Bible-r-»in favour of 
the general instruction of the people, since, as 
has been already observed, they are no less ap- 

' plicable in this instance than wliere English is 
made the v^hicl^ of communication. Let then 

* See a Sermon preached befox» ^ Associatipn for Dif- 
cpuoteaaaciDg Vice, &c, by the Bishop of dlonfert, iu the year 
^Sor.p. 47. 
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the preciousness of immortal souls urge us on 
to engage with a holy alacrity in this most in- 
teresting cause. Let not the short-sighted, 
speculations of mere worldly policy* interfere 
with the welfare of beings destined to endure 
when this earth shall have vanished away, and 
all the magnificent schemes of human invention 
shall have shrunk into insignificance before the 
grandeur of the fully developed plans of infinite 
mercy, wisdom, justice, power, and love. In 
the sacred volume are contained elements as 
valuable for the sustenance of the divine life, 
as animal food is for the support of the corpo- 
real. In it are principles capable of imparting 
a no less genial and healthy glow to the powers 
of the soul, than material fire does to those of the 
body; will you then see so many of your bro- 
thers and sisters of this land perishing for lack 
of knowledge ; a prey to the frozen apathy of 
indifference on heavenly themes, and yet be, 
contented with a mere wish ** be ye warmed, be 

* It is a question of some consideration, whether this 
policy is the best and most advantageous to accomplish the 
end proposed ? A short retrospect of the eventful period of 
the last twenty years might shake the confidence of the most 
experienced and sagacious politician, in any calculation upoa 
the best founded schemes of worldly wisdom. He might, 
perhaps, be led at length to perceive that the only sound, 
wise, serviceable, and durable system of worldly policy, must 
be that which is founded upon the wisdom from above ; in^ 
few words, that the Gospel is the best code of moruls and 
political economy that has ever been composed. 
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ye filled,^ without at the same tkM# hoUiQ^ 
forth, in the laaguaga in which ^Xosm Aejp 
ci^ understand them, those blessed truths sa 
nouri^ii^ aud invigorating to the semi whidi 
abound in the Scriptures. 

Tt has been attempted to weaken the Aircm f£ 
this argument, as appli^ed to the preseKil iQ.% 
stance, by suggesting, that in every case whom 
a want of competei^t knowledge in the Engiish 
may render it necessary, persons skilled in both 
languages might be employed to read the Scrip.* 
tures to the people, turning, as they go Qn> the 
Eft^ish version into Irish, for the benefit of 
their hearers. Thi» plan, useful as it may bc^ 
where a supply of Irish Bibles is net to be bad^ 
and preferable as it is to leaving theoi altoge^ 
ther without religious instruction, is oertainljr 
at the same time not without many disadvan^ 
tages which Ao not apply to our scheme* First* 
on the score of expense ; inasmuch as the readers 
so employed must be permanent so long as Irish 
exists. Nor could we look forward to the time, 
prior to its copnplete disuse, when the encreased 
knowledge of the people would render them 
unnecessary. Of course the system pf QWXh 
lating schools, which has been found of SQ 
much advantage in both Wales and Scotland,** 
could not in such a case be adopted, as the re- 
|(M)val of the reader would leave the iohabitftnfc» 
of the district as incapable of gettjipg at tb« 

* See Reports of the Society for promoting Gaelic schodls^ 
jurssim. See sdao WieWi JPiefy. 
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Scriptures as ever. Besides, the/persons so em- 
ployed being necessarily of greater than ordi- 
nary attainments, as being masters not only of 
Irish but English, will naturally expect higher 
salaries. Would not this also deprive tlie 
hearer of many advantages enjoyed by those 
who possess Bibles in their vernacular tongue, 
and are able to read them ? How many mo- 
ments of lassitude and idleness might he have 
been induced to fill up in its perusal ! What a 
comforter is withheld from him in the hour t)f 
sorrow and distress — ^what a counsellor in the 
hour of difficulty ! He is incapable of refresh- 
ing his memory on those passages which may 
have most interested him, and of thus keeping 
alive, by continual accessions to so pure a fount* 
of heat, the sacred flame of devotion which may 
have been already kindled. The Bible too, ay a 
part of family and private worship, will be alto- 
gether shut out from him, the public readings 
being, of course, generally confined fo such 
times as a considerable number can be collected. 
How great a loss he will thus sustain they best 
can feel who have most enjoyed this privilege. 
Further, it maybe questioned, how far it would 
be safe to follow this suggestion, as, in order to 
secure against any mistake in their interpreta- 
tions, great Care would be requisite in the selec- 
tion of readers. In the first place it would b^ 
necessary to be assured of their competent 
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knowledge of both languages: secondly! of 
their ability to render English into Irish ; third- 
ly, of their not having embraced any material 
eitors in religion. On the secotid of those qua- 
ntifications it may be remarked, that a knowledge 
0i two languages does not necessarily ensure a 
capability of translating the one into the other. 
Indeed^ the person who has acquired both 
languages in the same way, merely by con- 
stantly hearing them spoken around him, and 
has never been grammatically instructed in any, 
will in general have but a very inaccurate no- 
tion as to what particular words in the two lan- 
guages mutually represent the same ideas, since 
he has been generally indebted to the context 
for a knowledge of tlieir mutual relation. His 
rendering, therefore, will be more properly a 
paraphrase than a translation. In this every 
one will agree, who has demanded of a person so . 
instructed, the meaning of an Irish sentence. 
We know, besides, how difficult it is even for 
those who have made translation their peculiar 
study, always to give the exact meaning of an 
author ; and shall we then prefer the every 
where, and at all times varying, crude, and pe- 
riphrastic translation of readers, all of them, it is 
more than probable, unacquainted with theori- 
ginalf to the well weighed version of Bishops 
Daniel and Bedell, faithfully and diligently com* 
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pared by them with the original, and Other ver- 
sions, revised and corrected by some of the best 
scholars of the times ; and as it would appear 
recognised by the church of Ireland itself?^ 
When in addition to this are considered, in re* 
ference to the third qualification, the perver- 
sions which ignorance, or false views of Chris- 
tianity may put upon his version, it will proba- 
bly be, thought less objectionable to make use 
of Daniel and Bedell's Bible. It has been often 
mentioned as one of the interesting features of 
Bell's system, that by means of it a pagan 
Hindoo may be qualified to teach the principles 
of Christianity, though himself be ignorant^ of 
them. In like manner, by simply reading and 
teaching to read the Irish Bible, one ignorant 
of the doctrines of Christianity may instruct 
others in the purity of evangelical truth. Nay, 
almost before he is aware, he may imbibe those 
blessed principles himself. This has occurred 
in more instances than one. 

Another benefit to be expected from this 
system is, the interest which those neglected 
people will see that you take in the welfare of 
their immortal souls, as such instruction can 
have no reference to mere worldly concerns. 
To use the language of Mr. Charles of Bala, in 

* See Canon 94, of the Convocation of 1634, i\ppendix F 
This is true at least of the version of the New Testament bjy 
Archbishop Dani«l, which was published previojosly to this 
convocation. 
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urging the importance of teaching Welsh first ; 
" you prove to them that you are principally 
concerned about their souls, and thereby natu- 
rally impress their minds with the vast import- 
ance of acquiring the knowledge of divine 
truths, in which the way of salvation, our duty 
•to God and man, are revealed ; whereas, that 
most important point is much kept out of sight 
by teaching them English, for the acquisition of 
the English is connected in a good measure only 
with their temporal concerns, which they may 
never want, for they may, as the majority do> 
die in infancy.** 

The next advantage arising from the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures in Irish, and the in- 
struction of the natives in their own language 
in the first instance, is the saving of expense 
which it would occasion. 

The expense must in a great measure depend 
,upon the time occupied in conveying instruc- 
tion, which, as was observed before, must al- 
ways be lessened when the language taught is 
the vernacular speech of the country* What 
father among us would expect his son to make 
as rapid a progress in reading, were he to com- 
mence with a foreign language, as if he were to 
begin with English ? The comparative saving, 
judging by what has been done in Wales, may 
be estimated at about twelve to one^* Let it also 

* See an abstract from Reports respecting the Welsh Cir- 
culating Schools in the Appendix to the first Report of the 
Society for promoting Gaelic Schools^ p. 54i« 



be kept in view, that expense is ever relative 
to the benefit conferred. How much, in thi» 
point of view, Irish will have the advantage of 
English, may be conceived from the fact already 
stated, that boys in the Highlands of Scotland, 
who had been a considerable time at school, so 
as to acquire a fluency in reading English, have 
been frequently found incapable of understand- 
ing a single word they read. The same has alsa- 
occurred in Wales. Thus the Rev. GriiBSth 
Jones of Llandowrer, the original promoter of 
the Welsh Circulating Schools, speaking of the 
English charity schools which had been tried in 
Wales, says, " All that the children could do in: 
three, four, or five years, amounted commonly* 
to no more than to learn very imperfectly to 
read some easy parts of the Bible, without 
knowing the Welsh of it ;" and as a reason for 
it, he adds, " nor should this be thought strange^ 
considering that they were learning to read an 
unknown language, and had none to speak it but 
the master, and he too obliged to talk to them 
often in Welsh.'** 

A further advantage, and one of very great 
moment, is the benefit which the parents and 
relatives of those instructed may derive froin 
hearing the children read, in a language they 
understand, the words of eternal life. Many 
interesting instances of the good effect produced 
upon those who have heard the English Bible 

♦ See Memorial in behalf of the native Irish, p. 41. 
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nad, frequently occur in the Reports of the 
Sunday School Society for Ireland. The same 
has happened on reading the Gaelic and WeUh 
Bibles in Scotland and Wales ;* and even in this 
country many beneficial effects have already 
arisen from the use made of the Irish Bible. 

We may also observe that the benefit will 
here be mutual, inasmuch as the parents will 
be able, by hearing them read, to keep up their 
children in the knowledge already acquired, 
which is too frequently lost during the absence 
of the teacher, or the withdrawing of the school.t 

Tliere is another advantage very closely con- 
nected with this, that persons so taught will 
be able to teach those to read who understand 
only Irish, which would be impossible were 
English the subject of instruction. How often 
children have taught their brothers and sisters, 
and even parents, must be known to all. And 
in one of the Reports of the .Sunday School 
Society for Ireland, an interesting account is 
given of a little girl, aged thirteen, having 
herself established a most flourishing and effec- 
tive Sunday School.t 

* See Reports of the Society for promoting Gaelie 
Schools, &p. First Report, p. 13, 16, 23, SI, 56. Second 
Report, p. IS, 39, 44, 45, 

t See Reports of the Society for promoting Gaehc Schools. 
First Report, p. 43. Second Report, p. 12, 38. 

X See its Sixth Report, p. 18, 19,—" The Reports from 
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Another argument in favour of this plan si, 
the total failure of the opposite system. A long 
trial has been made of the benefit to be derived 
by wMiholding from the Irish the Scriptures in 
their own language. Let three centuries suf- 
fice for an experiment so awfully detrimental 
to the eternal interests of our fellow-country, 
men: let another system now be adopted. To 
use the words of Dr. Johnson, in the letter quoted, 
above, " let it be remembered, that the efficacy 
of ignorance has long been tried, and has not 
produced the consequence expected. Let know* 
ledge, therefore, take its turn ; and let the pa>- 
trons of privation stand awhile aside, and admit 

Ireland,** says the Rev. Alexander Stewart of Dingwall, 
** abound with instances of parents being excited to attend to 
the scriptures, and of their acquiring the knowledge of th^ 
inraluable doctrines of the Gospel, by means of their children ; 
the same thing has been happily exemplified here. Tlie in- 
structions inculcated upon the children have, through that 
medium, been transmitted to the parents. Without stocking 
to the humiliating attitude of learners, the parental interest 
an4 pleasure they felt in their childrens* improvement, drew 
tlieir serious attention to the sacred scriptures, which the 
young ones read or committed to memory at home. Thus 
the walls of the cottage were illuminated by the taper which 
was lighted in the School* Prayer has been introduced into 
families where no form of devotion existed before ; swearers, 
liars, and drunkards, have appeared to stand in awe of their 
own children, knowing how they had been taught at school to 
abhor these vices as sins which provoke the wrath of God, 
and drown the soul in perdition." Sixth Report of tb^ So* 
ciety for promoting Gaelic Schools, ^c» 
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the operation of positive principles/* In the 
time of Richardson it was absurdly objected, 
that employing Irish in conveying religious in- 
struction, would have an effect directly opposite 
to that which he expected. More than a cen- 
tury has now elapsed, and what has the contrary 
system accomplished ? One melancholy advan- 
tage of the failure of Richardson's suggestions 
is, that we have been thereby furnished widi 
presumptive evidence of what may be expected 
from persisting in that system which has been 
hitherto erupported, unhappily * with too much 
success, in contravention of his. Let not the 
twentieth century have to deplore the conse« 
quence of a failure in the nineteenth, similar to 
that which the present mourns over as having 
taken place in the eighteenth ! 

A further argument, and one of considerable 
weight, is the great attachment of the Irish to 
their own language ; an attachment which they 
have, in so many instances, so happily trans- 
ferred, (and what can be more encouraging ?) to 
the Irish Biblcj and the reader qf it, and even to 
the Irish Liturgy of the Church of England. A 
strong proof of this is to be found in the manner 
in which the labours of the Rev. Messrs. Brown 
and Atkins, as related above, were received by 
the people; and -it may be said, without fear 
of contradiction, that those who have been most 
active in this work, have been most beloved 
and respected, even by persons out of their own 
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communion ; witness the general regret express- 
ed by the Irish Roman Catholics on the death of 
Bishop Bedell. You thus enlist in the cause 
of religion their very prejudices, if attachment 
to their native language can be called a pre- 
judice. 

In truth, we can want no argument for em- 
ploying the vernacular tongue in the present 
instance, when we consider how much it is pre- 
ferred in the Irish districts, even by those who 
understand English, in their ordinary commu- 
nications with one another; owing, perhaps, 
to early attachment, or more probably, to the 
greater facility with which they can therein 
convey their ideas. Irish stewards, availing 
themselves of this circumstance, in giving the ' 
directions of their masters even to such as 
understand both languages, generally use Iriiih ; 
and gentlemen themselves frequently find their 
advantage in learning it. Nor should we here 
overlook the force of evidence to be derived 
from the practice of the clergy of the Church of 
Rome, of whose competency to form a judg- 
ment upon this subject no one can doubt who 
reflects on the situation they hold in reference 
to a great proportion of the people of this is- 
land. They always employ Irish in their ad- 
dresses from the altar, in those parts of Ireland 
in which that language prevails. And thaf%. 
aorance of the language on the part of the 
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priest may not deprive the people of being ad- « 
dressed in words which they can understand, an 
Irish Lecture, for the instruction of students, 
has been, as We observed above, established in 
the College of Maynooth. Even in London 
the number of those speaking Irish, (natives of 
Ireland) has been considered by the Clergy of 
that Church sufficiently great to call upon 
them for religious instruction in that tongue, 
and the appointment of a sermon in Irish has 
been the consequence. If, therefore, in the 
metropolis of the sister island there be found 
a population, formed by continual emigrations ^ 
from this island, whose necessities on this head 
are so imperative, can it be imagined that in 
the parent country such necessities do no where 
exist ? 

Let us now take a view of those circumstances 
which should operate as encouragements to pro* 
ceed in the cousse here advocated. 

Among the chief are the benefits which have 
every where, and at all times, followed the pro^^' 
mulgation of the Scriptures in the vernacular 
tongue. Three centuries have not elapsed since 
the translation of the holy Scriptures into the 
vulgar tongue has been in general circulation 
throughout Great Britain, and what have been 
the effects ? Are they not to be seen in increased . 
religious knowledge, and improved habits? What 
cause can we assign for the purity of religious ; 
^'th^ if not the diligent perusal of the Bible ? To 
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irhat «re we to Mciiribe the melancfaoly contrast 
^sxhibited in the ignorance and depravity of so 
m^uiy of our own countrymen, but to the cruel 
policy of withholding from them an intelligible 
translation of the word of God ? And shall not 
the success which attepded an opposite system 
in Great Britain, stimulate us to pursue a differ- 
ent course now ? Translations of the scrip- 
tures into the numerous and various languages 
of the nations who embraced Christianity, were 
entered upon at an early period, of which we^ 
have the strongest evidence in the works of 
ecclesiastical writers ;* nor was Ireland herself, 
as we observed above, overlooked at th^t time. 
And shall not the clearer light and deeper reli^ 
gious feeling which prevailed when the scrips 
tures in the vulgar tongue were generally read 

* Dr, Mosheim attributefl much of the success and rapid 
propagation of the Gospel, eyen in the earliest periods of 
Christianity, to the numerous versions that were made into 
dtfferait languages of the books Cff the New Testament- 
See Mofllieim's Eccles^ Hist. toU (. cent II. part. I. chap. I. 
sect. vi. p. 151 • Cent. Ill, part, I. chap. I. sect. v. p. 2i5* 
Cent. IV. part. I, chap. I. sect, xxiii. p. 340, 9vo, London, 
1811. — EusebiuSy speaking of many who were eminent among 
the immediate successors of the Apostles, relates, besides other 
remarkable proofs of their zeal/^ that, travelling abroad, they 
performed the work of Evangelists to those who as yet 
had not heard the word of Faith, being very ambitious to, 
preach ChrLst, and to deliver the books of the divik^ 
Gospel." See Eusebius, EccL Hist, translated by Edwai4 
Wells, D.D. Lib. Ui. cap. xxxvii. p. 4<8. fol. London, 1700* 
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in the Churches, and were In the hands of the 
faithful, than did in those times which followed^ 
be an animating inducement to an attempt 
which promises to give them a wider circulation 
among our fellow countrymen ? It may in ge- 
neral be stated that the decay of piety, and the 
corruption of the faith in Christian communities, 
have ever been in proportion to a want of scrip- 
tural knowledge among the mass of the people. 
Nor are the Scriptures themselves destitute 
of examples of this kind ; an encouraging in- 
stance of the good effects which have arisen from 
bringing to light the word of God, is furnished 
us in the history of his peculiar people, as related 
in 2 Kings, xxii. xxiii, (See also 2 Chron. 
xxxiv.) where we read how Hilkiah found the 
Book of the Law, and how Jpsiah " the King 
** sent, and they gathered unto him all the el- 
" ders of Judah and of Jerusalem. And the 
" king went up into the house of the Lord, and 
'' all the men of Judah, and all the inhabitant^ 
" of Jerusalem with him, and the priests, and 
the prophets, and all the people, both small 
and great, and he read in their e,ar9 ^11 the 

" words of the Book of the Covenant, which 

^ ... .■►.-■. 

*^ was found in the house of th^ Lord. And 
"' the king stood by a pillar, and made a Cove- 
" nant before the Lord, to walk after the Lord, 
4p mll^ to keep his commandments, and his tes- 
nies, and his statutes, with all their 
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^< hearty and all llieir soul, to perform the 
" words of this Covenant that were written in 
*' this book : and all the people stood to the 
" Cdvenant,*' &c. This interesting history^ 
while it shews the advantage arising from the 
Scriptures being generally made known, teaches 
likewise the danger to which a people are ex- 
posed in being kept ignorant of the precepts of 
their God. 

Nor should the example furnished us in the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament, and 
the encouragement derived from its beneficial 
effects, be overlooked. This version, whatever 
may have been its origin, appears, from the fre- 
quent quotations of it in the New Testament, 
especially when citations are made from the 
Book of Psalms, to have been very gener^y 
used by the Hellenist Jews, for whom it is 
not improbable it was originally designed. The 
influence which this version had in preparing 
the way for Christianity, wherever the language 
of Greece was understood, is obvious ; nor 
could the Jews of Beroea have proved them- 
selves more noble than those of Thessalonica in 
searching the Scriptures daily, in consequence 
of which many of them believed, were not those 
Scriptures in a tongue which they could under- 
stand.* The propriety of addressing a people 
en religious subjects in a language they under* 

* Acts, xviii, 11, 12. 
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standi ap^ard from the Access of Stef^li^n, 
himself an Hellenist,* in his arguments with the 
HellenistSyt and the selection of Paul, whose 
native tongue was Greek, and whose early la- 
bours were also among the Hellenists,1: to be 
in a peculiar manner the apostle of the Greeks. 
But we can adduce encouraging examples 
from what has taken place in times nearer to the 
present day, and in circumstances closely simi- 
lar, and bearing more directly upon the point. 
Among the most interesting is that from the 
history of the Wehdens, a people who used the 
Sclavonian language. Attempts had been made 
for about thirty years to iiltroduce the German 
amrong them, by keeping them it^ ignorance c£ 
every thing which might have been learned 
through the medium of their own written lan- 
guage. The attempt completely failed, while 
the miserable people were in the most unhappy 
condition, destitute of all spiritual knowledge. 
Owing, however, to the pious labours of tbfe 
Ifcev. Grotlieb Fabriciius the system was changed. 
iTie New Testament and a catechism were trans- 
lated into the Wenden tongue —schools for 
teaching it Were set up — a taste for reading was 
induced-^and the consequence was, that the 

* The circumstance of his electioti aoi^ong the seveD, as 
irell as his name, which is Greek, indicate tliis. 
f See Actsvi. 9. 
\ See Acts ix. 29. 
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PBpPLB OF fHSIB OWN ACCORD AFTBRWARM 

LSARi^ED German^ so that what was ^elh^ved. . 

WOULP PROVE A HINI>RANCE TO THEIR ACQUISI* 

TiON OF THE German tongue, did, on th^con*^ 

TRARY TEND TO ITS INCREASE.* 

We have another interesting example in the 
suoGiessful efforts of the Welsh Circulatiag 
Schools. In Walesj too, the mistaken attempt 
had been made to establish English by banis^<# 
ing the native language. For this purpose Eng- 
glish Charity Schools appear to have been in** 
troduced, and what was the result ? Hear the 
Rev. Griffith Jones : " All,*' says he, " that the 
children could do in three, four, or five years, 
amounted commonly to no more than to learn 
very imperfecUy to read some easy parts of the 
Bible, without knowing the Welsh of it, inso- 
much, that they who had been so long in Eng«< 
lish schools could not edify themselves by read- 
ing till many of them lately learned to read 
their own language in the Welsh Charity 
Schools.*' These Schools, first erected in the 
year 1 730, by the Rev. Griffith Jones, and con- 
tinued on the same plan, af^er his decease, by 
Mrs. Bevan, a pious lady of fortune, and an in- 
timate friend of Mr. Jones^ did much towards 
ameliorating the condition of the people, in re- 
spect to the capability of acquiring and commu^ 
nicating moral and religious knowlege, though 

* See Appendix L. 
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far frorh being so complete, or bo irtXL appointed 
as the circulating schools of modem times, in 
Wales and the Highlands of Scotlahdi From 
an abstract taketi from the close of the third 
Volume of the printed Reports, entitled " Welsh 
Kety,'* &c. it appears " that one hundred and 
fif)^ thousand two hundred and twelve persons 
were taught to read the Welsh Scriptures dur- 
ing the space of twenty-four years;* and 
that through the superintendance and influence 
of a single clergyman, who was but of a weak 
constitution, and in a poor state of health for 
several years before his death. Nor was this 
all ; for Mr. Jones informs us, at the close of 
one of his reports, that ' most of the masters 
instructed for three or four hours iji^the^evening, 
after school times, those who cind^ not attend 
at other times, and who are not included in the 
above number, about twice or thrice as many as 
they had in their schools by day :* and, fur- 
ther, he says, that ^ in many of the schools 
the adult people made two-thirds of the scho- 
lars }' thus raising the total number benefited 
to above 400,000 souls ! Persons above sixty 
attended every day, and often lamented, nay, 
even wept, that they had not learned it forty or 
fifty years sooner. Not unfrequently the chiU 
dren actually taught their parents^ and some 
times the parents and children of one family 

♦ Set Appendix M. 
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xes<irted to. the asme CircuUting School vduring 
its shprt eoQAinujaoce in a district ; \?hile various 
iAdivuiijalg^ wlio^ from great age» wei^ ^obliged 
to wear specfcacies, aeiwd the opportiwodty, and 
learned to read the Welsh at that advanced pe- 
riod of life,*'. 

JPefor^ Mr., JpQes's death tbe 3cb€xdfi in- 
creased to ihe amamg ntimber of 2SQ, aad 
thoiugh these charitable endeavoura were stopped 
ftom a iiii^ant of fuuds, tholbmey^nt intentions 
iof Mns. Sevan, who loft d£lQ^$K)!0 for tkis pur- 
pose, having been suspended in^ coaseque&ee of 
a protracted litigation as to^ tb^ validity cf her 
will, jet bapjxriiy this cauae fmmi mi able aod 
energetie advocate m Mc« Charles, of Bala. 
After twe»ty-three years hboms w^at iMras he 
enabled to say ? ** I have had the oniy aatis&c^ 
tion I eoidd wish, that of seeing the wonk, by 
the Lord's blessing, prospering f»r hefrond .my 
nnat, sanguinae expectations. The begiiiniitg 
was small, but the little brook beeailifi a» over- 
;flowing riviar, which spread widely piver the 
wbole country in SuHiday Schoola, tbte whole- 
some/effects of those parevioufi inatttutipfiff^ %• 
(blizing the barren soil whecever it flowe^"* 

But the argumeat danmn from tbte Wekh 

Q 

♦ ^e Memorial respecting the Native Indk, f, 4CU-4i, 
^...4S9<; «lio Ficst Repart (£ tke Sradj fiif lAn fHMF«a#f 
»ftlrtip$^ho^8,p.>S^f3. 
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was exemplified in the vain attempts of WilTfam 
the Conqueror to introduce French among his 
people, by ordering the children in the schools 
fo be taught nothing but French, and enforcing 
drll pleadings at law to be made in that lan- 
guage; and the equally vain efforts of the 
Irish Parliament respecting English, in the 28th 
of Henry VIII., alluded to above. 

Now it may be asked, who that has witnessed 
the vast advantages which the Welsh have de^ 
rived from reading the Scriptures in their own 
fongue. will regret that the immediate improve- 
ment of their immortal souls, by the infusion of 
religious truth in a language they understood^ 
had not yielded to the uncertain speculation of 
forcing them prematurely to learn English, by 
keeping them in ignorance of ^very thing else ? 
Who can barely contemplate the idea of a peo^ 
pTe being left so long destitute of religioujs know- 
ledge, without shuddering at the consequences ? 
If the Welsh language had been totally abo-? 
lished in that timC;^ how dearly would any ad- 
vantages arising from such abolition, have been 
purchased by the ignorance, immorality; anc^ 
irre|igion^ that must, of necessity, for so many 
years have prevailed among them, in cons^ 
quence of such a system? How raany soula 
that are now, through belief of the saving truthis 
of the Go»pel, resting from their labour*, in 
joyful expectation of a Ratified re-union witl^ 
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their bodies, might be looking forward to tht 
Resurrection ast to a time of increased misery 
Md confirmed ptraishttient I And yet this is 
the line of condoct which has unhappily been 
too long pttr3tted tovrards this distracted coun** 
try, and which some would wish to continue. 

This may be a proper place to bring forward 
the authority of the Bishop of St Asaph. Speak- 
ing on this very subject, in his charge to his 
clergy in the year 1709—10, among the 
questions proposed to tbem is this : " Doth 
he pi-each every Sunday, either in the English 
OT British (i, e. Welsh) tongue ?** on which he 
remarks, " I must leave it to the !Rfinister*s 
discretion, whether this sermon shall be in the 
English or the British tongue— but let me take 
tins opportuivity of advising the Ministers so to 
divide their English and their British seimons, 
aa may most tenil to the general edification of 
their people; In Mine places, I understand, 
there Is now and then an English sermon 
preached, for the sake of one or two of the best 
families in the parish, although the rest of the 
parish understand little or nothing of English, 
and those few families understand the British 
perfectly ivell, as being their native tongue : I 
cannot "pofesiWy approve of this respect and 
complaisance to a few, that makes the Minister 
no uselesa to* the rest, and much the greatest 
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number of his people. I should be very glad, 
(for my own sake) that there were but oot; 

LANGUAGE COMMON TO VS ALL, AND THAT ONE 

WERE English ; but till that wish can be 

ACCOMPLISHED, I HEARTILY DESIRE THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE MINISTER MAY. BE ALWAYS SUCH AS 
WILL BEST INSTRUCT AND EDIFY HIS PEOPLE 

MOST ; and that no civility should come in com- 
petition with his duty, much less take place of it, 
I know that the religion and good breeding o{ 
the gentry, will easily part with a respectful 
custom, when it is prejudicial to their poor 
neighbours. What is it for a Minister to be a 
Barbarian, and to speak, in an unknowh 
tongue, but to preach in a language that is not 
understood by those who hear him ? And if I 
were to give you rules of preaching, whatever 
the language were, English or British, the first 
should be, to speak to the greatest part of your 
congr^ation, i. e. to those who make ut> 
the body of your people." Another question 
is, *^ Have you a large Bible of the lai^t transla- 
tion with two Common Prayer Books, both in 
English and. Welsh ?'' Upon which, aft^er re* 
ferring his clergy to what haa been. above quoted^ 
he adds, " The edification of the most isrever to 
be first in the Minister's consideri^tipn^"* ^There 

» ."..■■. . / 

« See '' The ft'shop of 5t. Asaph's. €hai|{e tt> Uie Clerg]F. 
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Heeds no conwnent on these passages, whieh 
serve to shew whrft was bis Lordship's opinion 
as to the circumstances that should regulate 
the language in which the services were to be 
performed, and the Scriptures read in the 
church: and no one will deny but that his 
reasonings are equally applicable .to Ireland. 
Indeed a strong argument might be drawn out 
of them to enforce the expediency of encourag- 
iitig our young students in divinity to qualify 
themselves for preaching in Irish. 

The success also of the Society lately insti* 
tuted '* for the support of Gaelic schools in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland/' affords us 
no small grounds of encouragement. This in* 
teresting society took its rise in Edinburgh 
about the latter end of the year, 1810, Its ob- 
jects were simply to enable the Scotch Gael to 
read the scriptures in his own language. For 
this purpose the Society employed circulating 
schools^ according to the plan adopted in Wales 
by the Rev. Messrs. Jones and Charles ; and 
from that time to the present year, their reports 

•f thatDiooete in 1710»*' p. 11—13, 5f, Svo« London, 1712. 
Hi0 Lordfhip, «fterwardt Bishop of Ely, was Dr. Williapn 
Fleetwood) author of Sermons at Boyle's Lecture, and several 
other works, in which are dbplayed considerable learning. 
He was, notwithstanding, a man of a retiring and unambitioua' 
spirit. See Biographia Brittaanica. Article Flmtwooo. 
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have continued to exhibit the i^^tenfidfatap^ 
accounts of their success. Wherever their ims- 
ters went, they were received with grfttitwleiay 
ihe ministers, and with e«thu8ia9tic^d|riight by 
the people. Most interesting letters from va- 
rious parts of the country, detailing-the process 
of the Society, ha^e been reo^ive<^ and se«* 
lections from them published by €be Com- 
fliittee.v 

It> is pleasing to see 1^ uoantfluty witich 
prevailed on this point aiin<mg persons of every 
denomination. Thus we fmd the Epi«c€^ian» 
in Scatwell, Ross-shire, readily receiving instnic- 
tion in these schools. There is also an interest-* 
tng letter from the Rev. Dr. Norman Mac 
l>ona}d, Roman Cathotic Qergymao in the 
parish of Ardnamurchan, Invemess-«hire, dated 
Moidart, -Md April, 18 13^ from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made c ** Si^r, Flease peroMt 
iBfe to^ inform you, .tha* Pteter M^wen, the 
heeiret hereof, has ' given entire Mtigfactioa. ki 
regard to his moral conduct, wfakh has been 
irreproachable since he; came to this ^country ; 
as also in teaching the Gaelic language, in 
which hranch of. education hisj^upils^ I find, 
have made an unexpected peogrms^ during the 
short period since he came here ; havifig, by all 
njpjp^arance, pp.id the utmost attention to the 
ti^t y«u aaid the Society reposed iuhirau I give 
this character entirely unsolicited byhimself^^ 
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And in proposing one who had been M*Ewen's 
pfincipal scholar to succeed him, he further 
writes, " I have examined the boy, and have 
made him read different parts of the Bible, be- 
sides his ordinary lessons, when I found hipi as 
expert in reading the Gaelic, and as fluently, as 
you or I could read English.*' And again, 
" I would be most willing to employ him fop 
that purpose,'* viz. teaching the Gaelic, " as I 
thinly: him sufficiently capable of doing so.'' 
And again, " if you can find it convenient to 
employ Ranald McDonald, Mr. M*Ewen's pupil, 
he will, in a short time hence, teach all the youth 
of the country to read the Gaelic Scriptures^ 
which I wish for very much." 

From the account of the teacher, this boy, sq 
csqpable of instructing others, cpuld not have 
received abov^ si^ mpnths instruction. There 
is also an interesting letter from the inhabitants 
of this district, the whole of whom, with the 
exception of a few, as Dr. McDonald informs us, 
in the above-mentioned letter, are Roman Ca- 
tholics. The fpUowing is a copy : — 

« Moidart^ 22rf Aprily 1813. 
«* We, the under-subscribers, jand tenants in 
Glenuig, humbly beg leave to rettirn our grate- 
ful thanks to the Society, who Rad the humanity 
of sending us Mr. M*Ewen, to teach our chil* 
dren the Gaelic language. Maj^ the great Qo^ 
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ret^'ard them for their good and laudable in- 
tentions! We are so well pleased with Mr. 
M*Ewen, that we would rejoice at hi& coming 
among us again, if the honourable Society would 
think lis worthy. We remain, most gratefully, 
your most obedient humble servants." 

To this w ere affixed, in the presence of Mr. 
Chisholm, of Samla, the marks of the several 
persons in whose names the letter was written. 

That they continued grateful appears from 
the report of the folUiwing year, which contains 
the following paragraph of " a lett<ir from 
Alexj^nder Chisholm, Esq. of Samlaman, to one 
of the Secretaries : f* they all with one voice 
beg that I would give you the trouble to tliank 
the Society for their great and liberal intentions; 
or, using their own expressions, " Gudthiigadh 
Dia mor nargras paidh dhaibh d nach wrain 
sitin a dheanamh."* 

In a subsequent letter Dr, McDonald, recom- 
mending a particular station for a teacher, 
mentions as a reason, ** there is a Meeting-housfe 
on that farm, at a vfeiy short distance from the 
other houses, where I occasionally officiate; 
and Mr. M*Ewen may have the use of it for his; 
scholars. Thus, by degrees, J hope we shall 

♦ " Literally, May the great God of grace give you pay- 
ment, (or reward you,) as we cannot, which will be our con- 
Itant prayer." 
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have the sati3faction of seeing the crooked vv^y a 
made straight," &c. t 

The Committee adopted this recommenda- 
tion. ' 

And ^gain, an extract from a Jetter^ dated 1 4th 
OctobeC) 1814, shews the interest which Dr. 
M'DNxiald took in the plans of the Society ; 
he writer thus':— -"In regard to the Gaelic 
School) the intended station at Langal must be 
reiiaquished on account of some families, in aa 
adjoining property, having removed to an in-* 
convenient distance, which renders that station 
too eccentric for the purpose ; yet, since yes- 
terday, I hav« procured a station still more 
centrical than Langal was, even before those 
families retired from its neighbourhood, for their 
absei^oe will be considerably more than name-* 
rically supplied by others who are at too great 
a distance from Langal* The name of the farm 
1 have fixed upon for the school is Blain, where 
I l^ye also bespoke as suitable accommodations 
as pao b^ expected here, with an Jionest family 
for. the . teacher^ who will likewise be accomnuv 
dated with a achoi^-bouse^ either on the farm, or 
about a quarter of a mile from his lodging, 
which last would be rather more convenient for 
the generality of the scholars; but either will be 
left to his own option : as matters are now ar- 
ranged, he may come as soon as ready. Blain 
is in my immediate neighbourhood, and there- 
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fbre a more fre(5[uent opportunity will be af- 
forded me of superintending the school there 

than at Glennig." 

The following too is an extract from a letter 
from the teacher, dated 24th November, 1814 : 
" The people, young and old, are exhorted by 
the Rev. Dr. McDonald to attend my schbol.'** 

In the inland of Canna, too, where the popu* 
lation is for the most part Roman CatUoIic, a 
school has been established of thirty-six souls, 
no inconsiderable number, ^hen it is consi- 
dered that the population of the island is but 
S92.t 

Also from the island of Cannay, the teacher 
writes — " The Roman Catholics here make no 
scruple in learning any thing I request.—- any 
portion of Scripture. I am greatly obliged to 
Mr. M*N. for his kindness in every respect; 
and also to the Priest, who lives at Eigg, you 
know, and came to this island some days since. 
He has been admonishing both young and old 
to attend. I have heard him saying, (while 
talking about me,) tliat he should be greatly dis- 
pleased, if they should not attend ; < for address- 
ing them) you see he came here, not for his own 
interest, but for yours j therefore, I hope you'll 

• See Third Report, 4>1— ^3. Fourth Report, p. 12, 13, 

,38. ^ 

f See Sixth Rqport; also Second Report, p. 19^ 29. 
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consider that' And there is a prospect of a 
large attendance.''* 

In the Fourth Report, likewise, an interest- 
ing account is given of the progress of the 
school in this island, as well as the satisfaction 
the inhabitants received in being able to read the 
Scriptures in Gaelic. 

" This island/' says the Report, •* is inha- 
bited almost wholly by Roman Catholics ; and 
their attention to the school-master's instruc- 
tions, as well as their progress in learning to 
read^ have been remarkable. The first parcel 
of books which was sent having been detained 
by the way, and the teacher having, in the 
meanwhile, taught a number of the scholars to 
xe^d their letters and short syllables, when the 
books did arrive, " they were purchased," says 
the School-master, ** without exception, before 
I could get theqi off the shore. Several, to as- 
sure themselves of the sacred volume, spoke to 
me a month ago to keep a Bible for them." At 
the end of the Summer Sessions, the number on 
the list was eighty-eight, of whom five were 
reading short sentences^ or learning the alpha- 
bet. Forty-eight of these scholars are under 
iifbeea years of age, thirty aged from fifleen 
to twenty, and ten above twenty years old. On 
several occasions, during the past year, th^ 

* See Third Report, p. 60. 
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dispositions which have been evinced by both* 
old and young, at this station, have aflforded to 
your committee no small pleasure. ^* They are 
not satisfied," says the teacher, " with barely 
reading the word, every part of the Scripture* 
presents something new to them, whieh they 
never heard before, and this leads them to 
search them more carefully/' Ttie i9(ch<4ars, on 
getting acqudnted with the New, could ^ot be 
satisfied without the Old Testament, while the 
partots seemed greatly pleased, if not benefited 
by the progress which the children were makii^g 
in reading their mother tongue. About five 
months after the teacher's arrival in the island, 
one man said, " He did not expect that his son 
would ever have given him so much pleasure in 
matters of religion, as he had done already ;'* he 
then added, " that ke had received more instruc- 
Uonsjrom his son's reading about Chri^t^ at his 
own fireside^ than he had ever known before.*^ 
When the teacher was about to leave the island, 
during the autumn vacation, one man, who had 
a young boy at the Gaelic School, came to 
him, thanking him for the trouble he had taken 
in teaching liis son to read the Gaelic Bible, -and' 
«aid, that he underatood from his son that he 
liad but one half of it, and that it gave him so 
much pleasure to hear what he had, that he 
would give any thing for the other part. Ano- 
ther man would not, on any account, part with 
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ijie schoolmaster till he gave him his own Bible* 
With this desire the teacher complied/' 

The following extracts also are given in the 
appendix to that Report : 
, Extract from the teacher, dated 10th Janua- 
ryi IS 14. " You know, before I proceeded to 
this station, I entertained some dubious thoughts 
about what progress I should make among the 
inhabitants, but I have been happily mistaken ; 
indeed, they are mightily pleased to see the pro- 
gress my scholars are making in their mother 
tongue, and I have great pleasure in seeing them 
so diligent. My night school is daily increas- 
ing. I had thirty attendants last nighty two of 
whom are married men. Qne of these did not 
jknow a single letter a few days ago, and has got 
the alphabet very rapidly. There is another 
school in the other end of the same building, 
(i. e. the Romish Chapel, both schools bqing 
under the same roof,) in which about thirty 
boys are taught to read English : a few of the 
people having employed a young man to do so. 
I have often observed some of these boys run- 
ning in among my scholars (unknown to their 
teacher) to steal a lesson from them ; and if, on 
discovery, they were asked what they were 
doing there ? they replied, " they were learning 
to read 'what they tmderstoodJ'* I teach till eight 
o'clock in the evening, at school, and on re- 
turning to my lodgings, there are several per- 
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sons longing for my return ; these I continue to' 
teach till eleven o'clock, and often later/' 

Extract from the same, 4th April, 1814. — 
** There was not a Gaelic Bible in the island 
when I came in December last ; only two Tes- 
taments and one Psalm book, from whence any 
person may judge of their state as to book know- 
ledge. Among the population of 400, there were 
only three or four that could read any Gaelic, 
and these very imperfectly; now there are 
thirty that can, so as to be understood by the 
hearer ; ten of these, who have been supplied 
with Testaments, will read with accuracy. Both 
the English teacher, and the scholars that I 
mentioned in a former letter, are attending our 
school four hours a day ; upwards of eighty at- 
tend occasionally ; sixty of these are constant; 
attenciers/' 

From the same, dated 15th August, 1814.— 
" I hope the inhabitants of the island have pro- 
fited by my teaching. The scholars are getting 
a portion of the New Testament by heart every 
Lord's Day, so as to be able to repeat it on 
Monday. They are getting so fond of their 
task, that they very often have double what I 
request, and I have the pleasure to see every one 
striving to have more than the other.** 

From the same, dated 3d September, 1814. — 
^* I was really very sorry to part with these 
young children. Truly it was a very affecting f 
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sceii^ to me. When I intimated my gomg to 
leave them, tears were evidently seen in many- 
eyes, which brought some from my own, and left 
an impression to this very moment. On my 
taking leave of the priest, (who was then in Can- 
nay,) he expressed his sorrow at my going away, 
and that it gave him ^reat pleasure to see the 
progress my scholars made in the Gaelic.'** 

The reports, as has been noticed in the pre- 
ceding part of this work, furnish numerous 
proofs of the readiness with which the pupils 
learn to read Gaelic, and the consequent saving of 
expense thereby, as also of the desire that has 
been awakened in many parts, of acquiring a 
knowledge of English. 

One extract from a statement circulated by 
the Rev. Alexander Stewart, author of the 
Gaelic grammar, shall conclude this part of the 
Subject. — " When,** says he, " I entered upon 
this charge, about eleven years ago, I found 
that a great majority of the labouring class of 
people could not read a wol'd, and scarcely 
knew the simplest principles of Christianity. I 
well remember, that when I first examined the 
families of the parish, I was astonished at their 
ignorance. I suspected, that possibly they did 
toot understand my language, and that that was 
the cause of their not answering my questions. 

I called the parish catechist, and desired him to 

s 

♦ See Fourtli Report, 15—17, 10, 41. 
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examine them in my presence/ in the manner 
he had been accustomed to do for years be- 
fore. He asked a few questions from the As- 
sembly's Catechism, to which he received an- 
swers, very incorrectly repeated, and often fo- 
reign to the question. It was apparent that 
the people, in pronouncing the word§ of the 
Catechispi (ip English), annexed to them no 
ideas whatever. This was the case ?like with 
parents and with phildren, whose knowledge 
extended no farther than to words and sounds j 
the niind was uninformed and uncultivated."?-^ 
Mr. Stewart then states his having tried the 
effect of employing the Gaelic language, and 
mentions the following as the happy result of 
that experiment ; *^ An ardour for knowledge 
was soon excited in the minds of the ypung, 
and a corresponding interei^t in the parents- 

In subsequent examinationa» I cpuld not but 
observe a sensible advancement in religious . in? 
telligence and knowledge among the older 
people, which cquld easily be traced to the iur 
strqctions fir§t imparted to the children.^ 

Nor should tjie exaipple furnished us in the 
Manks language be disregarded. Although it 
was confidently affirmed, about the 1 740, that 
** the ancient Bishop of Man had found means 

*' sixth Annual Report of the Society for t^e support qf 
^iaelic Schools. 
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to bring the Manks into disuse," yet we find, 
from the year 1763, several impressions of the 
' sacred Scriptures and religious books and 
tracts published in the Manks tongue, by the 
Society for promoting Christian knowledge, 
at the recommendation of the venerable Bi- 
shops Wilson and Hildesley, and of the late 
Bishop of Sodor and Man.* The British and 
Foreign Bible Society also, in consequence of 
returns having been made by the clergy, on the 
.recommendation of the Bishop, as to the. want of 
tlie Scriptures in their respective parishes, sent 
'132(> copies of the Manks New Testament to 
the. Bishop for the accommodation of the inha- 
bitants of that island.t From this edition hav- 
ing been stereotyped, taken in Connection with 
the fact that the population of the Isle of Man 
does not exceed twenty thousand souls, it is 
evident that there was no expectation on the 
part of the Committee of the Bible Society, 
that the demand for the Testament in that lan- 
guage would speedily cease. 

Who then that considers the advantages 
which other people derived, and are yet deriv- 
ing from having the Scriptures in their native 
language, will refuse to Irishmen a similar be- 

* See 8 general Account of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, p. 11, 12. 
'. t See the Reporu of the Britisii and Foreign Bible Society. 
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nefit ; especially when he refleets on the eft* 
gerness which they manifest to receive those 
•Scriptures in Irish, of which no greater proof 
need be given than (as has been already 
alluded to) the pains which some of the in- 
habitants of Cork have taken in transcribing 
manuscript copies of BedelPs Bible, and read- 
ing them immediately after to an anxious and 
attentive auditory.. On the whole, what en- 
couragements can we want? We have th^ 
translation ready made. We are promised a 
very liberal supply of Bibles. We have the be- 
nefit of the matured plans of Societies at hoo^ 
and abroad, no less useful in teaching what 
ought to be avoided, than what lind of conduct 
should be pursued ; and above all, we have an 
ardent people ready to co-operafe with U8> be- 
seeching us to go forward in tlieir behalf, their 
anxiety for instruction overcoming all their 
prejudices. 

If we should think it necessary to have re- 
course to authority, have we not thd very high- 
est ? Look to Alfred, by all justly esteetlied 
worthy of being ranked among the tirst of mo- 
narchs. — " Then, indeed,** says he to Bishop 
Walfig, in the Preface to the Saxon Pastoral of 
(Gregory, " it occurred to me that the law of 
God was first found in the Hebrew tongue^ atid 
that afterwards the Greeks, when they bad learn- 
ed, the same^ had translated the whole of it» ^nd 
moreover all the other books, into thieir own Ian- 
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guage ; that the Latins also, as soon as they 
themselves understood it, expressed the same 
in their own tongue by means of skilful inter- 
preters ; and in like manner that every Christian 
people, on every side, translated some portion of 
it into their vernacular language ; wherefore I 
conceive it would be a most excellent thing, if 
you think so likewise, that we should translate 
such books as we shall judge most necessary to 
]be understood by all, into a language which all 
understand/* Alfred himself is reported to have 
translated the Psalms, some say the whole Bible* 
iijito Saxon.* That celebrated master of ,the 
Gre^k tongue, Clenardus, travelled into Q^rbary 
to learn the Arabic, into which tongue, say 
Messieurs de Port Royal, ** he was desirous of 
translating the Scriptures, with a real Christian 
view of promoting the conversion of the Maho- 
metans ;*'t and with lespect to those who inore 
particularly favoured the dissemination of the 
Irish Scriptures, the authority of the great Ba- 
con is surely not to be undervalued on a subject 
such as this. "Nar should we disregard Sir Hen- 
ry Sidney and those other statesmen, whore- 
commended that attention should be paid 
to the Irish language, with a view to the civifi- 

J Vide IJsserii Hist. Dogmat p. 123, lg4. 

f See Prefisice to a new Method of learning with greater 
facility the Greek Tongue, translated from the French of the 
Messieurs de Port Royal, p. vii. 8vo. Dublin, 1747. 
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zation and religious improvement of the .peo* 
pie. Shall we not consider the opinion of Usher 
as of some weight, whose researches on the 
subject of Biblical versions have led to the 
knowledge of 104 versions of the Bible into 
thirty-one or thirty-two different languages in 
the times preceding the Reformation ?♦ Shall 
we pay no attention to the judgment of Bedell, 
who, during his residence in Italy, had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the deplorable situation 
of a people debarred of all access to the Scrip- 
tures ? Is Boyle to be despised, a man whose 
very pursuits would render him cautious in 
forming an opinion? Would he have been 
likely to have come to any conclusion without 
carefully examining the several particulars on 
which that conclusion was founded ?t Though 

* See the Index of the Versions of the Holy Scriptures iir- 
to the vulgar Tongues, before the Reformation, &c. at the 
endof Usserii Hist. Dogmat. . 

f Boyle ranks too. high as a philose{^r to render it ne- 
cessary to insist here, on that part of his character. It will 
not, however, he irrelevant to the subject we are upon, to 
take a summary view of his very zealous exertions to disse-» 
niinate a knowledge of Divine truth and of the Word of God, 
through the medium of the vernacular langilages of various 
people. His biographer, Dr. Birch, informs us that •' he was 
at the charge of the translation and impression of the ^our 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles into the Malayan languMj^ ^ • 
and this book he sent over all the East Indies/' ** He was 
resolved tp have carried on tlie impression of the New 
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Johnson* did not deliver his opinion in direct 
reference to the Irish tongue, yet, from its be- 
ing capable of immediate application to the 
subject, have we not all the authority which 

Testament into the Turkish language, but the Company 
thought that it became them to perform that work, and so 
suffered him only to give a large share towards it.'* He was 
at £100 charge in the edition of the Irish Bible, which he 
ordered to be distributed in Ireland.** " He contributed also 
also largely to the impressions both of the Welsh Bible and of 
the liisk Bible for the use of tlie Highlands in Scotland*' 
See Boyle's Works, p. cxxxiii. How great was the assist* 
ance which he afforded Mr. John Elliot, commonly called 
the Apostle of the Indians, in his labours among that people, 
and in his translation of the Bible into their language, may 
be seen in the letters of Mr. Elliot to him. . See Appendix 
to Boyle's Life, p. ccv — ccxiv. Mr. Elliot always addresses 
him in 'some such terms as follow: << Right honourable, 
charitable, indefatigable, nursing Father." See also his let- 
ter to Mr. Elliot, p. cxx, cxxi. This correspondence he 
carried on in his capacity of Governor of the Corporation 
for propagating the Gospel in New England and the parts 
adjacent in America, for which Society, (of which he was 
the first Governor) and not for that for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, as stated by mistake above, he appears to have 
been instrumental in procuring the charter. 

* Dr. Johnson^s letter to Mr. Drummond was relative ** to 
the translation of the New Testament into the Gaelic lan- 
guage, by the Rev. James Stewart of Killin, which was 
printed in ITS?, at the expense of the Society in Scotland 
for propagating Christian Knowiedge. The first edition of 
the Gaelic Old Testament was published in 1802, by the 
same Society.'* Id this undertaking they appear to have 
been assisted by a grant of £300 from the Society fbr pro- 
noting Christian Knowledge. See a General Account of the 
Socie^ fiwr promoting Christian Knowledge, p. 12. 
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his gigantic mind could afibrd ? See also how 
this cause has been espoused by a number of 
eminent men of the Churches of England ^nd 
Ireland, the latter of whom were, from their 
local knowledge, best qualified to form ajudg. 

ment. 

Besides Archbishop Usher and, Bishop Be- 
dell, (and in earlier times Archbishop Fitzrauf,) 
Archbishops Donnellan, Daniel, Price,* San- 
croft, Marsh, King, Lindsay, and Godwint en- 

* In addition to what has been noticed above respecting 
the exertions of this prelate, it is pleasing to be able to add 
the testimony of Bishop Jones, by which it appears, that ibr 
some time previous to the year 1676, Archbidhop Price had 
himself laboured in this vineyard with considerable success. 
Bishop Jones, in page 2d of an JBpistle Dedicatory (^ his Ser- 
mon of Antichrist, to the Earl of Essex, then Lord Lieute* 
nant of Ireland, published in quarto at Dublin in the year 1676, 
while urging upon the clergy the necessity of. attending to 
the Irifch language, adds, *< I cannot but mention, and rer 
commend as a precedent to others, the zeale of a, pious and 
learned prelate, the present Archbishop of Cashel, who has 
set himself on that work industriously, by instructing tlie 
Irish in their owne language, and hath already gatliered the 
comfortable fruits of his godly labours, drawing in and re- 
taining many of the nation firm in the faith^ the number also 
of such increasing/* 

f From tlie readiness with which Laud makes the follow- 
ing communication to Usher, we. might perhaps be war* 
ranted in inserting his name in thia list. He writes thus 
in the year 1629: " The King (Charles I.) likes won- 
drous well of the Irish lecture begun by i^r. Bedell^ apd the 
course of sending such young m^n as your, Grace mentiqivk' 
See Parr's Life of tlsher, p. 409. This communication k 
further interesting, as it affords indubitable evidence, if any 
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ceur^ged and were most of them actively and 
pjersdnally engaged in various ^attempts to dif* 
fuse a Jctiowledge of religious truth through 
the medium of the Irish tonguie. Not less de- 
cidedly favourable to such measures were Bi- 
shops Walsh, Jones,* Dopping, Lloyd; Sheri- 
daJn, Moreton, Ash, Crow, WettenhaU,t Hick- 
man, together with most of the English 
bishops at the time in which Jlichardsoa 
wrote his " Short History.**!: We may indeed 

T 

roeb were wanting, of Charles's own dispositions relative to 
this subject. ' 

* We owe it to Bishop Jones that Bedell's version was 
eVer published. How anxiously he desired it previous to hii 
letter to Bojle, we learn from the Epistle Dedicatory to the 
Eari of Essex, referred to in a preceding note, in which hft 
says, speaking of Bedell'b manuscript translation : ** This .1 
have in my hands in the manuscript, and wish it were fbr 
su^h a pdblic good printed and published;" See p. 2d ot that 
Epistle Dedicatory. 

f In consequence of a misprint in Richardson's ** Short 
History/' Dr. Welbore Ellis, Bishop of Kildare, is mention- 
ed, in p. 40 of this Work, as having concurred in the memo- 
rial presented to the Duke of Ormond, whereas it was Dr. 
Edward Wettenhall, Bishop of Kilmore. 
• J This Tact we learn from Dr. William Nicholson, Bishop 
of Derry, who, in the Preface to his Irish Historical Ll« 
briny, aifler mentioning Richardson's History, observes, thit 
t6r*it *' a vety great supplement might be added, by re« 
countihg the e^tcellent services done in that way by the wor. 
tl^authorhimself, who, about the tame time that* he sent 
abroad this little TteBtise^ published abo in th^ insh Ian- 



say> that men the most eminent as antiquarians, 
as statesmen, as philosophers, as philologists, 
as divines, have seen the subject in that point 
of view in which it is now presented to the 
tye of the Irish public. 

But there are many, perhaps even of those 
who are anxious to give the widest possible, 
diffusion to moral and religious instruction, who 
will be ready to say — " we are willing to admit, . 

guage and character. Sermons on the principa] pointis of Re-' 
h'gion, by Archbishop Tillot£on, Bishop Beveridge, &c. ; the 
Church Catechism, with Mr. Lewis's Scriptural Proo£ft, and 
his own correct translation of our Liturgy. This pious de- . 
sign was much encouraged, not only by the late Duke of Or- 
mond and other great men of this kingdom but also by the 
generality of the English Bishops, who agreed in the good un. 
dertaker's sentiments, that the likeliest method of converting 
our Popish natives^ was by proposing to them the saving trutha 
of religion in their own tongue, that being the anl^ tongue tm- 
dtrsboodhy some, afid most acceptable to all." See Preface, p* 
xxxYiii. to " The Irish Historical Library, &c. by William 
Lord Bishop of Derry," 8vo. Dublin, 1724>. From the terms 
in which the Bishop of Derry speaks of Richardson, and the 
object he had in view, we may add him to the list of prelates 
who were favourable to this undertaking. The above state- 
ment also affords testimony to Richardson's persona) laboura, 
and seems to confirm, what might fairly be inferred from a 
ebmparisonof p. 2. ofthe Proposals circulated by the Soci- 
ety for promoting Christian Knowledge, annexed to his His- 
tory, with p. 44, 4t5, oP that work, that of the clergymen who 
exertied themselves about the year 1710, for the instruction 
of their countrymen through the medium of Lish, he was- 
thatjonewho bought the fount of Irish types* 
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• * 

that in the times of these great men there were 
circumstances which completely justified their 
manner of thinking and acting on this snbject» 
but these circumstances now no longer ex* 
hst. English has encreased rapidly in Ire- 
land within the last century, and unless, the 
Irish language is upheld by imipolitic interfe- 
rence, we may reasonably expect, from its de- 
cline within the same period, that it will soon 
be entirely disused; and we insist that the en- 
Creased and encreasing knowledge of English 
will supersede the necessity of teaching Irish, 
since to the extension of the former we may 
ftust altogether for the removal of that igno- 
rance so generally deplored/' 

Much has been said already which affects this 
view of the question ; and it cannot be denied 
that, posttively^ English has encreased from the 
establishment of schools and from the encreased 
population of those who speak it. But it must 
be admitted that Irish also has considerably en- 
creased,* as from early marriages, cheap food, 
and frugal habits, the population of those who 
use it has become excessive. Relatively, iheiq-^ 
fore, it is to be feared that the English laiir 
guage has not gained so great an ascendancy 
over its rival as is generally supposed. The 

* In the same period that part of the population of the 
Highlands, which speaks Gaelic, baa doubled. r, 
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parts of tbe country where Etigliah preVJ^ils arc? 
open to casual observer^^ an4 are ipbabited by 
the ^ducatisd classes of society, wbO do not take 
into th^ir calculation those remote, unfreqiient- 
ed, and almost inaccessible^ districts, in tvhicb 
tb^ natives hare been \ei\ in th^ undisturbed 
possession as well of their vernacular tongue, 
as of the soil on whiclx thpy dwell. If there- 
fore wt^tw^^r^ )vere ever an argument for in- 
structing them in reading Irish, that argument 
has gained strength in proportion i?o their alh, 
^odc^ numerical increase; for it should be kept 
in mind that where souls are concerned, it is 
their absolute, not relative numbers that must 
be taken into account ; and lost indeed must 
they be to every humane and Christian feel- 
ing, who would limit the boon of religious in- 
struction bv an arithmetical calculation of the 
proportional numerical value of those who are 
to be benefited thereby. 

Let it be further remembered that this very ob- 
jection was brought forward in former tinies, un- 
happily with too much effect, particularly in 
those of Boyle and Richardson ; and it was with 
a full view of it, and indeed of almost every other 
objection which it is now usual to urge, that they 
determined on acting as they did. It might be 
well, therefore, if objectors of the present day, 
while they do justice to the principles of those 
who took an opposite view of the subject formerly, 
would fairly consider at which side of the ques- 
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tioii fhey WQiild then iiave ranged theinselvesl ^ 
We have seen, however, that circumstances arQ 
not so nmch altered as some imagine; nor is. 
l|igh authority wanting,, even at present, in sup-^ 
port of that liue of condiict ^hich it has been* 
th&aim of the preia^nt work to recoaiiTlend»^ 
The character of Dr.. Dewar stands high, in' 
evefypoint of view,^^in his own country; nof 
have hia ^^ Oltservations on Ireland'^ diminished 
aiky thipg from that character. The advan^ 
tages which he possessed from his knowledge 
of the language, and from other circumstances, 
ibr forming his opinion, have been already in** 
sisted on. 

If then Richardson apposed to the evidence 
of the two preceding genturies against this x)b- 
J€ctioh, /we may unfortunately appeal to the 
testimony: afforded by an additional century, 
whtieh , has elapsed since his time. Melancholy 
iiid f^fighiful is it to reflect, how many, diirinj^ 
||iat period, have been left awfully ignorant of 
what most materially concerned their immortal 
souls. Let then the experience of upwards of 
threfe centuries shew us how little we should 
Mly on the gradual increase of the English lail* 
guage, to tslupersede the present necessity of im- 
liarting the rules of faith in a language that is 
understood. But even admitting the possibi- 
lity that, in consequence of an extended educa- 
tion, and a free intercourse through all parts of 
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the country, the encreased knowledge of £n« 
glfsh- mast take place in future with more 
I'apidity than heretofore, and must thus, in the 
end,: completely succeed in eradicating Irish ; 
still, however, a whole generation, at least, roust 
perish before such a complete revolution can 
be effected ; and how many in that time must 
be born, and live, and die, without having an 
opportunity of reading the Scriptures, if we 
depend solely on their knowledge of English to 
afford that opportunity ! 

Surely, then, no one ought to question the 
propriety of making Irish the medium of moral 
and religious instruction, wherever' that lan- 
guage is the language of the cabin. 
' Though the attempt may hot be free from eve- 
ry objection which ingenuity can devise, it can- 
not however be considered unfair to throw the 
&hus back on objectors, and to ask them, whe- 
ther indolence and apathy, and a sitting* still 
till schemes are proposed against which nothing 
can be urged, may not in themselves be open 
to objections ? Recollect " that old age is ad- 
vancing, and some, awful consideration ! pe- 
rishing for lack of knowledge. '** Even now the 
brink of the precipice is crowded, the wares of 
time are silently eating away its base, the slip 

* Letter from the Rev. William Findlater, Nor. 18, 1812, 
S Gael. Rep. p. 37. 
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is continually falling in, and multitudes, even 
while we are deliberating on the expediency of 
affording them this instruction, are constantly 
dropping into eternity. 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 

Page 29, line 1 , qfier of read the, 

— 49, — 1 1 , /or knotvedge read knowledge. 

■I 90, no^^y third line from bottom, /or vol. L. reeui voL 1. 

103, line l,^r si read is. 

— — 106, — ^Otjbr cousse read course. 

122, — 17, /or Gudthugadth read Gu dthugadh. 

lB,j^r wrain read arain. 

124, — 3,^r Glennig rfff/j? Glenuig. 
Appendix, A. p. I, line Sfjbr admtnistralioa read adminis. 

tration. 
, G. p,6, line 27, after of insert his, 

• , L.p. 12, — ISyfor Uenedi r(?arf Venedi; 

, — 30, after speaketh insert the. 

— , j». !♦> — SO, for Fabricious read Fabricius. 
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Extract from the " Act for the Unifomiitie of common 
Prayer and Service in the Churchy and the admtnistrar 
tion of the Sacraments. — ^28 Elizabeth Chap. 2. Sect. xy. 

' . • 

^' And forasmuch aa in most places ^ this realniy there 
-cannot be found finglish ministers to serre in the Churchea 
or places appointed for Comtnon t'rayer, or to minister 
the sacraments to the people, and that if some good meane 
were provided, that they* might use the prayers^ senrice, and 
administration of sacraments set out established by this 
act, in. such language as they motight best understand, 
the due honor of God should be thereby much advanced ; 
and for that also, that the same may not be in their native 
language, MS toeUfor diffktdtie to get it printed, as that few 
in the. whole realme can read the Irishe letters. We do 
therefore most humbly beseech your majesty that with 
}rour highness favor and royal iuisent it may be enacted 
by the authority of this present parliament, That^ in every 
such Church ol* place where the common minister bathe 
not the use or knowledge of the English tongue, it shall 
be lawful for the tlie same common minister or priest to say 
and use. the mattena, eveasong, celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, and administration of each of the Sacrament^, and 
all their common and open prayer in. the JLatin tongue, in 

4 
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8uche order and forme as they be mentioned and set forth 
in the said book established by this act, and according to 
the tenor of this act, and none otherwise, nor in other 
manners, any thing before expressed and contained in this 
acte to the contrarie' notwithst^ding'." 



B. 



Extract of a Letter from Sir Henry Sidney, Lord De^ 
jputy of Ireland, to her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. 

-—** In choice of which ministers for the remote places^ 
where the English tongue is not understood, it is most ne. 
cessarie that soche be chosen, as can speak Irishe, for 
whiche searche would be made fiistj and spedilye, in yotir 
own Uhirersfties ; and any fomid there well affected in re- 
h^giorr, and well conditioned beside, they would be -animated 
by your Majestic ; yea, though it were somewhat to your 
Highness' c^mrdge, and oit peril of my liffe, you shall fynde 
it retoriied with fayme, before three years be expired : If 
there be no soche there, or not inough (for I wish tene or 
tWeWe at the least) to be sent, who mi^ht be placed in of- 
fices of Dignide in the Churche, in remote places 6f this 
realm^, then doe I wishe, (but this most humblye under 
your Highness correction,) that you would wrhe to the Re- 
gent of Scotlande, where, as I learne, there are many of the 
reformed chtp'che, that are of this language, that he would 
prefer to your Highnes so many, as shall seeme good to 
you to demande, of honest, aealous, and learned men, and 
that could speak this language; and though for a whyle 
your Majestic were at some chardge it Were l^ell bestowed, 
for in short e tyme theire owne preferments would be able ta 
sufRce theim, and in the meane tyme thousands would be 
gayqed toChrist, that nowe are lost, or left at the woonit, &c» 
xxviii April, 1 576 "See <* tetters and Memorials of state to 
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tSie reigns of Queen Mary, &c, written and collected by Sit 
Henry Sidney," &c.ToL I. p. 113. fol. Loul 1746. Collin's 
JState Papers. 



c. 



jSjctract from the ** Kin^s letter in behalf of all Pre-- 
lates and Clergy of this kingdom of Ireland^ dated 26th 
Feb. 17^' Jac. L addressed to the Lord Deputy and 
Clare^ and all others the King*s Officers and Ministers 
"whom it may concern.^ 

** And because wee understand that the simple natives of 
^at our Kingdom, whoe by experience wee heare are found 
io be farr more tractable amongst the rude Irishmen then 
4imong8t the unconformable English, are still kept in dark- 
ness, and apt and ready thereby to be misled into error, su« 
perstition and disobedience by the Popisb Priestes, whoe 
abuse their simplicitie and ignorance, which proceedeth 
through want of ministers whoe could speake their owne lan- 
guage, whome they may understand, beGau8e«our Colledge of 
Dublin was first founded by our late sister of happie raemorio, 
Queene Elizabeth, and hath beene since plentifully endowed by 
us, principallie for breeding upp the natives of that kingdom 
in civility, learning and religion, we have reason to expect that 
in all this long tyme of our peaceable government, some good 
numbers of the natives should have beene trained upp in 
that CoUedge, and might have beene employed in teaching 
and reducing those which are ignorant among that people, 
and to think that the governors of that house have not per - 
formed that trust imposed in them, if the revenewes thereof 
have bene otherwise imployed and therefore wee doe require ; 
that henceforth special care be had, and that the visitors of 
that universitie be required particulerlie to looke. unto and 
take care of this point, and the supplying of the present 
want, that choise be made of same competent number of to. 
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toardlie young men, alreadie JUted vdth tKe knaadedge of the 
Iriske tongue, and be piaced in (he tkiiveriite and maintained 
there Jbr ttpo or three years, till they have learned the ground 
of Religion, and be able to catechise the simple natives, and 
deliver unto them so much as themselves have learned and 
when any livings that are not of any great value fall void 
among the meere Irish, these men to be thought upon before 
others, or to be placed with other able ministers that pos- 
sesse livings amongst the meere Irishe, where, for defect o£ 
the language, they are able to doe little good^ to be interpre- 
ters unto them, and be maintained by them after they are 
made fitt for that imployment ; and in the meane tyme, that 
during their continuence in the Colledge, they may be main- 
tained partlie by the contribution from the ministers that pos- 
sesse many livings among the Irishe ; partlie by the seques* 
tracons of some living in remote places where there is little 
exercise of the ministerie, partly by some helpe out of re* 
cusante fines or by some^ther good course^ that shall be 
thought most fitting to youe, and that youe consider with our 
primate and some other of our chiefe Prelates for this or some 
pther good course, to be taken for supplying of this defect, 
which wee thinke will be a principall meanes to reclaime the 
poor ignorant people/' .&c. 



D. 



Extract from the ** King's letter to the Archbishop of 
AtTnaghf with instructions relative to Ecclesiastical 
7iidtterSi 2°. Car, I, 

** Preamble — Right trustee, &c. At the humble request, 
and^ypon certain propositions made. unto us by the Right 
Reverend Father in God, James Ardibbhop 6£ Alinagh, 
and Primate of all Ireland, concerning as wdl the Church in 
general there, as mar^ particularly the Ecdesiastical state <|f 
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Kis owne province, that we would be pleased not only to rati- 
fie and confirme the orders made by our deare fatiier deceas- 
ed. King James of blessed memorie, but also make some ne- 
cessarie addition unto the4Baaie ; we being ever readie to ma- 
liifest unto, the world, that- wedoe not only succeed our fa- 
ther in his. kingdoms, but alsoe his pietie and zeale to God'& 
Church and true Religion, and his extraordinarie care for 
the advancement thereof, have Uiought good in the parti- 
culars propounded unto us, to set downe theisfollowinge di- 
xections." 

'f § 5. And we ^fiicther icequire you to take special care, 
ibat tfae peo^e ijiece may be instructed in the principles of 
feligiofi by. those; to ishomiit i^>perteyneth, ajid that the 
Newe : XestapteMi and. . Book jof Common Prayer, translated 
into Irish f 'be Jr^uently used in the parishes of the IrishriCf 
and that every non xesideiit there do constantly ke^e dnd 
coptiaueone to.reade service in the Irishe tongue, as is ex- 
presslie.cimuBanded. by .the S6th Art.* of the said orders, 
XUited^. Joly,.««. Cha* 1.'' 



E. 



Extract from the " King's letter for renewing the under- 
takers graunts of Ulster ^ 2". Car. I, 

*' And that the said Irishe shall build and dwell in villages 
and townreeds together, and not dispersedly on the plaines, 
and not in woods, nor upon unaccessible mountains; and we 
order their appareH afler the manner used by the English, and 
bring uppi their children with religious schoolmasters, and 
pennitt them to learpe the English language. Dated 8 July. 
«?..Cha.L*' 



* ArticlM of dkectxon to the I^ord Chichester^ then 
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Extraci/tvm the ConstHuiions and Canons Ecclesiasticci 
treated upon by the Archbishops and Bishops and the 
rest of Clergy of Ireland^ and agreed upon with the 
King^s Majesties Licence^ 4*^. in their Synods begun 
Anno Domp l6S^,Ato. Dublin, 1669. 

<< VIII. And every Beneficiary and Curate shall endeavour 
diat the confewion of sips and absolution, and all the second 
service, (at pr before the communion to the homily or ser- 
mon, ) tohen the people all, or most are Irish, shall be used 
in English first, and after in Irish, if the ordinary of the place 
shall so think meet.'* p. 9* ^ 

<< LXXXyi. And the said clerk shall be &c. and where 
the minister is an Englishman, and many Irish in the pa- 
rish, such a one as shall be able to read those parts of the 
Service, which shall be appointed to be read in Irish, (tf 
it may be).*' p. 53. 

" XXCIV. And where all, or most part of the people 
are Irish, they shall provide also the said books (the Bible 
and two books of Common F)rayer,) in the Irish tongue, as 
soon as they may be had.** p. 57. 



G. 



Extract from the Books of the Privy Council Office, in 
the year 1665. 

" Upon reading the Report of Doctor Winter, Doctor 
Harrison, Mr. Wooten, and Mr. Chambers, touching Mr. 
James Carey, and of his fitnes and abilityes to preach y« 
word, both in English and Irish, and upon consideration had 
thereof, and of the usefulness tyf guffts in order to y^ con- 
version of the poore ignorant natives, it is thought fitt' and 
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ordered, that ye said Mr. Carey doe preach to ye Irish at 
Bride's parish, once every Lord's day, and that he doe occa- 
sionally repair to Trim and Athye to preach as aforesaidy 
and that for his care and paines therein be be allowed y^ 
sallary of sixty pounds p. annum, to be paid quarterly, &c« 
4rc." 
« Dated at Dublin Castle, ye 3d. of March, 1665. 

« R. P; M. Ci R, G; M. T.'' 



H. 



Extract Jrom Resolutions agreed to ly the Lanoer House 
of Convocation^ " Sessio 166® Die Mercurii l^^viz. 
Junii^ Anno Dom. 1709." 

*^ Resolved, that the Holy Bible and Liturgy of the Churoh 
(of England) be printed in the Irish Language in the En- 
glish Character. 

"Resolved, that some person may be appointed to prepare 
a short exposition of the Church Catediism, the same to be 
printed in Irish and English. 

<' Resolved, that Mune fit person be provided and encouraged 
to preach, catechize, and perform Divine Service in the Irish 
tongue, at such times and in such places as the Ordinary of 
each Diocese, with the consent of Uie Incumbent of the Pa- 
rish where such offices shall be performed, shall direct. 

<< Resolved, that such Clergy of eadi Diocese as are quali- 
fied by their skill in the Irish Language for this work, and 
are willing to undertake it, may have the preference, not 
only in their own Pajishes, but in any other parts of the Di- 
ocese/' Richardson, p. 99---4@. 
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Extract from *UAe kumdte Meniorial'qf ^igvetdl €f ike 
Nobility of Ireland^ the Lord Bishop ofKHmore^ andte^ 
veral of the Gentlemen and Clergymen of that kingdom.^ 

** To his Grace James Duke of Ormond, Lofd Lieutenant 
General and General Goremor of Ireland/' 

'< And whereas the natives, when (rial hath been made, have 
expressed great satisfaction upon hearing Divine Service per* 
formed in their own tongue ; and lastly, whereas there are 
no printed books of Religion (except a very few Bibles or 
Common-Prayer Books) extant in Irish t therefore that our 
pure and holy religion may be propagated among them by 
Evangelical and religipus means^ .and that so many soula 
may not be abandoned to utter infidelity and barbarity od 
the one side, or lefl a prey to deceivers on the other ; it is 
humbly proposed as followeth : 

<« That some numbers of theNeirTeettiiQeBt and Cinnmon 
^ Prayer Books, Catechisms and Expositions thereon, Whole 
Duty of Man, and select sermons upon the prlnoipal' pointa 
of religion, be tmnshrted and printed in th6 Irisb charttcter 
and tongue, in order to'idiidi the only siet of Iridi cha- 
racters now in Britain is bought already^ and 4hat'' thoae 
books be distribiited in tiie LrisH fwiiliay that cmn »!^ but 
especially be given to «ucfar inimstem as dhali endeavour t» 
convert them, and U^ give* them a truer and practical aentfe 
of religion. Richardson,'* p, 47 — 48. 
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Extract from ResoltUions agreed to hfthe Lowr Hoiuse 
of Convocation. " Sessio. 242. Die JoviSf viz. 25** Die 
Mensis, 8*^' 1711. 

'' And whereas the carrying on o( i!i:uft good. tvotV. tecgiire^ 
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persons of more skill in the Irish language than the geh6f« 
rality of the parochial Clergy are masters of; It is, therefore, 
riesolyed, that application be made for a fund, for the educa- 
tion of natives in the University of Dublin, and for the sup- 
port and maintenance of a sufficient number of grave and 

. duly qualified persons in Holy Orders, to be provided and 
appointed by the several Archbishops and Bishops of the 
kingdom, in their respective dioceses, with the approbation 
and consent of each respective Incumbent of. the parish 
where they aT;e to officiate^ to assist the parochial Clergy, 

, where a considerable number of the parishoneij^ do not un- 
derstand English, in all such things as shall be judged neces- 
sary to promote tiie copversion of the Popish natives^ and in 

, jiuch manner, and under such rules and restrictions, as by a 

. .caJ^on to be framed for that purpose shall be appointed. 

<< And the better to enable the several Incumbents, as well 
as such th^ir assistants, to perform every thing necessary, to 
so pious an undertaking, that a sufficient number of Bibles 
and Common Prayer books be provided at the public charge 
in the .Irish language, and a proportionable number of the 
same be left in the hands of the several Archbishops and 
Bishops, to be distributed, as need shall require, to the se- 
veral Incumbents and their assistants.*' Richardson, p. 58. 59* 



K. 

Letter from Dr, Samuel Johnson to Mr^ William Dmm* 

mond, 

Johnson's Court, Fleet-st. 13th August 1766^ 
Sir, 

I did not expect to hear that it could be, in an as^ 
sembly convened for the propagation of Christian know- 
ledge, a question, whether any nation uninstructed in 
religion should receive instruction ; or whether that in- 
struction should be imparted to them by a translation qf 

B 
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the holy books into their oxun language. If obedience td 
the will of God be necessary to happiness, and knowledge of 
his will be necessary to obedience, I know not how he that 
withholds this knbwledge, or delays it, can be said to love 
his neighbour as himself. He that voluntarily continues ig. 
norance, is guilty of all the crimes which ignorance produces; 
as to him that should extinguish the tapers of a light-house, 
might justly be imputed the calamities of shipwreck. Chris- 
tianity is the highest perfection of humanity ; and as no man 
is good but as he wishes the good of others, no man can be 
good in the highest degree, who wishes not to others the 
largest measures of the greatest good. To omit, for a year, 
or for a day, the most eMcacious method of advancing 
Christianity, in compliance with any purposes that terminate 
on this side of the grave, is a crime of which I know not 
that the world has yet had an example, except in the prac- 
tice of the planters in America, a race of mortals whom, I 
suppose, no other man wishes to fesemble. 

<< I am not Very willing that any language should be totally 
extinguished. The similitude and derivation of languages af- 
ford the most indubitable proof of the traduction of nations, 
and the genealogy of mankind. They add often physical 
certainty to historical evidence ; and often supply the only 
evidence of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of 
ages, which left no written monuments behind them. 

« Every man's opinions, at least his desires, are a little in- 
fluenced by his favourite studies. My zeal for languages 
may seem, perhaps, rather over heated, even to those by 
whom I desire to be well esteemed. To tliose who have no- 
thing in their tlioughts but trade or policy, present power, 
or present money, I should Hot think it necessary to defend 
my opinions; but with men of letters I would not unwillingly 
compound, by wishing the continuance of every language^ 
however narrow in its extent, or however Incommodious for 
common purposes, till it is reposited in some version of a 
known book, that it may be always hereafter examined and 
compared with other languages* and then permitting its dis- 
use. For this purpose, the translation of the BiUe is most 
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to be desired. It is not certain that the same method will not 
preserve the highland language, for the purposes of learning, 
and abolish it from daily use. When the Highlanders read 
the Bible, tliey will naturally wish to have its obscurities clear- 
ed, and to know the history, collateral or dependant Know* 
ledge always desires increase ; it is like fire, which must be 
kindled by some external agent, but which will afterwards 
propagate itself. When they once desire to learn, they will 
naturally have recourse to the nearest language by which that 
desire can be gratified ; and one will (ell another, that if he 
would attain knowledge, he must learq English. 

** This speculation may, perhaps, be thought more subtle 
than the grossness of real life will easily admit. Let it, how* 
eyer, be remembered, that the efficacy of ignorance h^s 
long been tried, and has not produced the consequence ex- 
pected. Let: knowledge, therefore, take its turn, and let 
the patrons of privation stand a ^bi|e ^ide, and admit the 
operation of positive principle* 

*' You will be pleased, Sir, to assure the worthy man who is 

employed i^ the new translation, that he has my wishes for ' 

his success; and if here, or at Oxford, I can be ojf any us®>* 

that I shall think it more than honour to promote his under. 

taking,* I am sorry that I ^delayed so long to write. I am, 

Sir, your most humble servant, 

'< SAM. JOHNSON," 



«T^ 



L. 

A Letter to J. Chamberlayne^ Esq* Author of " The 
present state of Englandy* from the, Rev. and very 
learned Di\ Jablwiskif first Chaplain to the King ff 
Prussia^ concerning the instruction of the Die Wendens^ 
a Nation ifi Brandenburgh, that speaks the Sclavonick 
Tongue. Faithfully translated from Latin into Eng* 

lishr 

•* Honoured Sir, with your present of other pieces of 

• Johnson' Works TO vt U2-165, 12mo, Edinburgh 1306.. 
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learning, for which I heartily tliank you, I received alsd 
the Reverend Mr. Richardson's proposals/or the convemon 
of the Irish Papists, by printing books in their native lan- 
guage. I found great satisfaction in reading them, because 
I saw in them those things wisely put together, which are 
sometimes asunder, but never can be so without prejudice to 
the best design, viz. fit and lawful means* adapted to a pious 
end ; which, I am confident, cannot fail of tlie Divine Bles- 
sing, whensoever they shall be put in execution, according to 
the mind of that author. 

^* However, worthy Sir, I thought it would not be unaccep- 
table to you, or the Reverend Mr. Richardson, if I slioul*^ 
write you a short account of some things here, which seen) 
to be parallel to your Irish affairs. There are, to this very 
day, some considerable remains of the antient Uenedi, (called 
by us the Die Wendens, ) who formerly inhabited the banks 
of the Vistula, but now live along the the Oder and Sprea ; 
at present their country begins about three miles from Berlin, 
and from thence runs through both the Lusatia's into Mis- 
pia on the one band, and Silesia on the other ; part of them 
are subject to the Emperor, and the Elector of Saxony, ancj 
part to the Elector of Brandenburgh. The number of this 
people cannot be easily computed : in that part of Lusatia 
which belongs to Brandenburgh, there are 1 2-^ villages of 
them, divided into 24 parishes, besides many more of the 
same nation in that electorate, as far as it extends into Sile- 
sia, and in several other places ; of whose numbers, as also 
of those subject to the Emperor, and Elector of Saxony, I 
have no certain knowledge. This people, being originally 
Sarmatians, speaketh Sclavonick tongue, and most tenaci- 
ously keep up the use of it to this very day, notwithstanding 
that they have so many ages lived in the midst of Germans, 
Some of them having passed the Elbe in the days of Charles 
the Great, settled themselves in the country of Lunenburgh, 
but their language, by reason of the small numbers of those 
tliat spoke it, as we may imagine^havinglqst ground by littlean4 
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little, was at last quite disused within the memory of our fa- 
thers, nay of some now alive. Some while since, several 
attempts were made to bring our Wendens likwise into a 
disuse of it ; and to that end, there was a German school 
set up at every church : to raiost of their congregations were 
sent German pastors, ignorant of the Sclavonick Tongue ; and 
no books printed in that language, that so this illiterate peo- 
ple might be under a necessity' of learning the Geiman 
tongue. 

<< But none of those methods had the desired success or 
the schools, which seemed likeliest ta effect it, were foufid 
insufficient ; because the Wendens, being husbandmen, do 
not inhabit cities or towns, but villages only, which being 
far asunder, their Children could not without difficulty go to 
school, especially in winter, which was the Only time they 
could be spared, by reason that their^arents <:ould not want 
their assistance in summer at U^j^ country labours ; whence 
it came -to pass, that they wilfclly forgot that in suqimer, 
which they had unwillingly learnt in winter; which their 
parents, who were not willing to change their own language 
for the German, secretly rejoiced at. The German Pastors 
of these Churches had very bad success in their employ- 
ment, for being barbarians to their hearers, the greatest part 
of them, and especially the women, were not at all edified. 
And it was found by experience, that even after the space 
of 30 years and upwards, in such mongrel congregations^ 
neither the pastor or the Hock understood each otlier. For 
which reason, by order o^ the Chief Magistrate, German 
Pastors were at last exchanged for Wenden. Lastly, the 
want of books of piety in their own language, tended natu- 
rally to foment their ignorance, but not to kindle in them 
uny desire to those in the German tongue ; for that barbar- 
ous nation, not knowing the good of such books, perfectly 
despised them. 

" And now you may easily judge, what a miserable condi- 
tion these unhappy people were in, who were altogether ui^ 
acquainted with letters, had not one book, no spiritual food. 
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of reading, and of having printed booki in their own lan- 
guage (bot^ which are conferred gratis upon Aeqi. } This 
however is certain^ that the small progress some of the Veqf* 
di tuive made in reading, hath so much raised their appetite, 
tihat they do now, of their own accord, apply themselves to 
learn the Gern^an language, that so they may enjoy the be- 
nefit of books written in it ; whereby it is come to pass, that 
what Was believed would be a hindrance to the German 
tongue, doth, on the contrary, evidently tend to its encrease. 
. But, worthy Sir, I detain you too long ; farewel, and con- 
tinue to. love your most obedient fiervantj Dan. £m. Ja- 
blonski. Berliij, May 5th, 1714." 

Bichaidson^s Folly of Pilgrimages, p. 139 — 156. Sfv. 
T^ublm, 1727. 



M. 

AbUract taken Jrtm the third Volume of the printed Re^ 
ports, entitled " WeUh^iety^' ^c. 

Welsh Circulating Schools* 



Vaa» 


No. of 


No. of 


Year. 


No. of 


No. of 


xear. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Schools 


. Scholars. 


1737 


37 


2400 


1750 


130 


6244 


179E8 


71 


3981 


1751 


129 


5669 


1739 


71 


3989 


1752 


130 


5724 


1740 


150 


8765 


1753 
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1741 
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1754 
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89 
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7015 


1743 


75 
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7063 


1744 


74 


4253 


1757 


220 


9037 


1745 


120 


5843 


1758 


218 


9834 


1746 


116 


5635 


1759 


206 


8539 


1747 


110 


5633 


1760 


215 


868? 


1748 


136 


6223 


Tot. of 1st Col. 


1 1 ,264 


1749 


143 


6543 


Tofjil TMi 


imh#»r- . 1 


% 


\tin9AQ 



71,264 
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